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Cycling team member goes to nationals 


Brendan Meryman travels to California to represent SMC 


campus. 








By Samantha Merrill 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Brendan Meryman repre- 
sented St. Michael’s at the USA Cycling 
Collegiate Mountain Bike National Cham- 
pionship in Truckee, Calif., last weekend. 
According to the USA Cycling Web site, 
Meryman did not finish in the cross coun- 
try Division II race on Oct. 16. 

Meryman, who is the co-president of 
the Cycling Club, has been cycling his en- 
tire life, but only started racing during his 
first year in college. 

To qualify for the National Champi- 
onship, Meryman had to compete in races 
throughout the fall, including the Eastern 
championship, Oct. 10 at the University of 
Vermont, he said. 

“To have Brendan beat UVM and beat 
kids from other big local schools is pretty 
nice,” said junior Matt Miller, co-president 
of the Cycling Club. “St. Mike’s doesn’t 
get to beat UVM in other sports.” 

Meryman is most excited about rid- 
ing and competing out West because he 
has only ever ridden in New England, he 
said. The most intimidating part will be the 
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Brendan Meryman rides his bike on the Sunny Hollow trail off Hercules Drive, on St. Michael’s 


level of competition, he said. 
Funding the trip to Truckee posed a 


See MERYMAN, Page 3 








Raising awareness: 


War in the Congo 
Declared the biggest 


humanitarian crisis worldwide 


By Katelynn Page 
Staff Writer 


The Student Global AIDS 
Campaign (SGAC) is hosting 
events this week to raise aware- 
ness about the civil war in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. 

This is SGAC’s first time 
participating in the international 
Congo Week, which is partnered 
with the Friends of the Congo 
organization. Events will take 
place on the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus as well as the broader Burl- 
ington community. 

“This year what we have 
noticed is that the issue in the 
Congo is also connected to 
AIDS because of the systematic 
use of rape as a weapon of war,” 
said senior Josh Britch, a mem- 
ber of SGAC. “We’re having re- 
ally high AIDS transfer rates in 
the Congo.” 

The war in the Congo has 
been declared the biggest hu- 
manitarian crisis in the world by 
the United Nations. Seven mil- 
lion people have died there since 
the war began, Britch said. 

“Not only is the war itself 


and all its brutality horrible, but 
no one really knows about it,” 
said junior Kate Bailey, a mem- 
ber of SGAC. “Darfur gets so 
much attention, and the reason 
it gets so much attention is be- 
cause campaigns were started 
like (Congo Week),” she said. 

The week began with the 
educational aspects of Congo 
Week that included an interfaith 
service at a local church, a panel 
discussion and the screening 
of the film “Lumumba”, Britch 
said. 

The week continues with 
a “Cell Out,” a presentation 
of “The Crisis of Sexual Vio- 
lence and Rape as a Weapon 
of War,” and concludes with a 
rally at Sens. Patrick Leahy and 
Bernie Sanders’, and Rep. Pe- 
ter Welch’s offices to deliver a 
platform,” said senior Madison 
Reeve, a member of SGAC. 

“The ‘Cell-Out’ has to do 
with one of the main causes of 
the war in the Congo, a mineral 
called coltan. It is what keeps 
your cell phone 


See CONGO, Page 6 
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Eddie’s Lounge Open 
Lounge in Alliot re-opens after a 
summer of renovations. 

Page 13 





Rugby Ciub Succeeds 
Women’s club to compete in na- 
tional conference. 

Page 18 





ONLINE 


Visit the Echo online for a multime- 
dia presentation of a local ‘Queer 
pub quiz’ hosted by House of LeMay 
at www.smevt.edu/echo. 


‘School for Scandal held at Flynn 


Theater department moves show 
downtown due to McCarthy renovations 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Staff Writer 

Because of ongoing renova- 
tions at the McCarthy Arts Center 
this semester, the fine arts depart- 
ment’s main stage production 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal” will be held 
at Burlington’s FlynnSpace on 
Nov. 4-7 at 7 p.m. 

“T think that having the show 
downtown opens it up for a more 
diverse audience,” said Peter Har- 
rigan, chairman of the fine arts de- 
partment and director of “School 
for Scandal.” 

Even with the show being off 
campus, Harrigan expects a good 
portion of the audience to be stu- 
dents, he said. 

“Some students are required 
to see it for classes, and many will 
come to support their friends,” 
Harrigan said. 

The production will be more 
accessible for people who live in 
downtown Burlington. 

“If they don’t feel like driv- 
ing to Colchester, now it’s just 
down the street so they can walk,” 
Harrigan said. 

There will be no transporta- 
tion provided for St. Michael’s 











students who wish to attend, but 
there will be means of getting 
there, such as the CCTA bus. “It 
will be as easy as going to a Cul- 
tural Pass program at the Flynn,” 
Harrigan said. 

The production is Krista Tun- 
nell’s senior seminar. 

“T found out that McCarthy 
would be under renovation when 








Photo by Lauren Menno 
Jayden Choquette rehearses for “School for Scandal” which will be per- 
formed at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts. 


The Defender ran the article,” 
Tunnel said. 

She thought that it would be 
strange not having the use of the 
building, but is excited to perform 
in a public venue, she said. 

“Hopefully a lot of people 


See SCANDAL, Page 3 
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CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 

Shaun Bryer, 03 completed work in the Office of Marketing and 
Communications on “Saint Michael’s College: Celebrating a Cen- 
tury,” not on “Around Morristown,” as it said in a page 5 story in the 


Oct. 6 issue of The Defender. 


Alan Dickinson is the associate director of Grounds and Special 
Services. His first name was misspelled in the Oct. 6 issue of The 


Defender. 





MISSION STATEMENT 


s the editorial staff of The Defender, the student- 

run newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive 

0 accurately, professionally and ethically report 
the news affecting the lives of students and the commu- 


nity. 


The Defender is a designated public forum. Student edi- 
tors make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom 
of expression. We encourage our readers to express their 


views at any time. 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response 
to articles that we have printed in the paper and issues 
on campus. The Defender does not publish anonymous 
letters. Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling, 
good taste, and sometimes length. 
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SECURITY LOG 


Excerpts from Oct. 5-15, 2009, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 





Monday, Oct. 5 


2:00 a.m. Weapon violation, TH 400 
3:21 a.m. Drug violation: Possession, Ryan Hall 


Tuesday, Oct. 6 


12:14 a.m. Larceny/theft, Main Campus 
2:27 a.m. Trespass, Durick Library 


Wednesday, Oct. 7 


12:04 a.m. Larceny/theft, Common area 
12:25 a.m. Drug violation: Possession, Purtill Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 8 


12:31 a.m. Drug violation: paraphernalia, Linnehan 
Hall 


Sunday, Oct. 11 


1:10 a.m. Property: Lost/missing, Alliot Hall 
7:08 a.m. Vandalism, Ryan Hall 


10:36 p.m. Vandalism: Vendor/contractor property, 
Linnehan Hall 


10:36 p.m. Vandalism, Linnehan Hall 


Tuesday, Oct. 13 


10:05 p.m. Vandalism: Vendor/contractor property, 
Hamel Hall 


10:15 p.m. Stolen property, Ryan Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 14 
3:06 a.m. Fire Alarm, St. Edmunds Hall 
5:01 p.m. Drug violation: Possession, Hamel Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 15 


2:02 a.m. Suspicious, 100 Ethan Allen 

1:30 p.m. Threatened suicide attempt 

3:14 p.m. Motor vehicle accident, Alumni Hall 
11:40 p.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 


| 
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SCANDAL: College production to be held downtown 





Photo by Lauren Menno 


Jayden Choquette and Katie Healy rehearse their parts in the upcoming production of “School for Scandal.” 


Continued from Page 1 


from the community will 
come,” Tunnel said. 

Main stage performances in 
McCarthy are usually expected 
to fill at least two-thirds of the 
360 seats, but the FlynnSpace 
only seats 150 people, Harrigan 
said. 

“Because the space is a 
lot smaller, we will be able to 
be heard more easily. We won’t 
have to try as hard to incorporate 
the audience into the show,” said 
senior Kate Clark, who has been 
in numerous productions at St. 
Michael’s. 

One challenge that the cast 
faces in this new venue is that 
they will be performing in-the- 
round, Clark said. “The audience 
will be sitting on all sides of the 
stage, so it will be very different 
from anything at St. Mike’s,” 
Tunnell said. 





Without the use of McCa- 
rthy, the cast has been rehears- 
ing upstairs in Dupont Hall. 
Blue tape has been put down on 
the floor in a square to mark the 
stage. The cast has not yet had 
the opportunity to rehearse at the 
FlynnSpace. They were, how- 
ever, able to attend the dress re- 
hearsal of “Opus” performed in 
the venue, to see how the actors 
used the stage, Tunnell said. 

Performing ina professional 
theater will be an exciting expe- 
rience for the cast, Clark said. 

*It will be different because 
it’s going to feel very profes- 
sional,” she said. “We’ll have to 
adapt ourselves to work in a new 
space.” 

The closure of McCarthy is 
inconvenient, but Harrigan sees 
a silver lining, he said. “We have 
a great opportunity to work in a 
type of space that we don’t have 
on campus.” 





MERYMAN: Cyclist faces a new frontier out West 


Continued from Page 1 


problem for Meryman and 
the Cycling Club. 

Since the Cycling Club is 
both a club and a sport, it is fund- 
ed by the Student Association, 
but must follow the rules of the 
Athletics department, which can 
cause monetary conflicts, Miller 
said. 

For example, when the club 
wanted to buy jerseys, they had 
to have the specific colors and 
logo placement that Athletics re- 
quired, but then the S.A. asked 
why they couldn’t buy cheaper 
jerseys, Miller said. 

Clubs must submit an item- 
ized list of expected expenses and 
a proposed budget every year; the 
president, vice president and sec- 
retary of finance look over clubs’ 
history, events and activities to 
help determine budget, said S.A. 
President David Hiltz. 

“(The Cycling Club] had 
leadership two or three years ago 
that was very involved, not to 
say the leadership has fallen off 
now,” Hiltz said. “The club just 
hasn’t been putting on as many 
events.” 

The S.A. gave the Cycling 
Club $1,500 for this school year, 
Miller said. Each race costs 
about $15 per person, and when 
cyclists race downhill, the lift 


tickets quickly deplete the funds, 
he added. 

“One weekend it was almost 
$300 just for lift tickets,” Miller 
said. 

The club didn’t have the 
funds to fly Meryman and his 
bike, to California. On Oct. 6, 
Meryman and Miller gave a pre- 
sentation to the S.A. to ask for 
the $625 it would take to send 
him. 

Several people spoke out 
against granting funding for the 
trip, because it is a lot of money 
for one individual, Meryman 


‘said. 


Despite this, the vote to give 
Meryman the money was unani- 
mous, 42-0, Hiltz said. This trip 
is important because it is a posi- 
tive thing for both Meryman and 
the school, he added. 

“It was definitely great to 
get a positive reception,” Mery- 
man said. 

The club’s budget is usually 
not a problem, but it is difficult 
when something like this comes 
up, said junior Patrick Donahue, 
a Cycling Club member. 

“It’s pretty much a once in 
a lifetime experience,” Donahue 
said. “If you’re that good you 
should be able to compete in na- 
tionals.” 

The club hadn’t planned to 
send Meryman to California be- 


cause it’s an isolated event, Hiltz 
said. This one event might not 
change the clubs future funding, 
he said. 

“Will this be something we 
take into consideration?” Hiltz 
said. “Yes, but in terms of how it 
will effect the budget there are a 
lot of other variables that go into 
itz. 

The club was hoping to give 
back to the school for funding the 
trip, Donahue said. The club runs 
the Yellow Bike Program, provid- 
ing bikes that people can check 
out like books, but this year it 
hasn’t been up and running, and 
would like to start again, he said. 

The club also wanted to get 
covered bike racks for the cam- 
pus, because people would be 
more likely to ride their bikes 
if they weren’t sitting out in the 
rain, Donahue added. However, 
the bike racks were too expen- 
sive for the club to fund, he said. 

Sending Meryman to Cali- 
fornia may increase people’s 
awareness of the club. The club 
remains under the radar because 
it is not very active on campus 
and not everyone who rides wants 
to go out and compete against big 
universities, Miller said. 

Meryman hopes to become 
a pro-cyclist at some point in 
the future, which would mean he 
would be fully sponsored by a 
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Sophomore Brendan Meryman gears up to ride on campus. 


team, get free gear and go to 
more events, he said. 

On a national level, people 
may see the St. Michael’s jersey 


and it could bring attention to the 
school, Miller said. 





Still trying to ‘Fix it with Five’ 
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In its first full year, committee has big ideas but lacks money for budgeting operational costs 


By Aprille Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Fix it with Five, a program 
that hopes to donate $10,000 to a 
charity by taking $5 out of each 

‘ student’s activity fee, was es- 
tablished after initially meeting 
some resistance. 

Since the program is still in 
its planning stages there has not 
been much talk about it this se- 
mester, Fix it with Five creator 
Eric Larkin said. The commit- 
tee members have been meeting 
every week to work on projects 
such as their mission statement 
and their Web site, which will be 
available for viewing soon, Lar- 
kin said. 

“We are focusing on ways to 
get everyone at the school more 
knowledgeable about what we are 
about and to encourage them to 
get involved,” Larkin said. 

The Fix it with Five commit- 
tee members are looking to have 
open meetings so that students 
can get to know more about the 
program and ask questions, he 
said. 

The first open informational 
meeting will be held Wednesday, 
Oct. 21, in Eddie’s Lounge, Lar- 
kin said. 


The committee has ideas 


including hosting an event at the 
upcoming Friday Knight Dry 
and getting members in classes, 
school clubs and residence halls 
to help spread the word of its ex- 
istence, Larkin said. 

Only one charity will be re- 


ceiving the $10,000 and the stu- 
dents will have the opportunity 
to nominate charities they find 
deserving, Larkin said. 

“We hope to have the list of 
charities narrowed down to three 
by the start of next semester,” 
Larkin said. 

The tentative application 
deadline for students to nominate 
charities is Dec. 1. 

Larkin was inspired to start 
the program as a way to change 
the problems that many charities 
are trying to fix rather than just 
trying to cover them up, he said 

The committee predicts some 
problems with the program in the 
near future, Larkin said. 

“We haven’t been given any 
money for a budget to fund our 
operational costs,” he said. 

The committee will run into 
trouble when it needs money for 
things like mailing out letters to 
raise awareness, stamps, enve- 
lopes, and having speakers to talk 
to students, he said. 

Thus far the committee is 
thinking about hosting various 
fundraisers to help subsidize 
these costs; in the meantime they 
have to pay for any expenses 
themselves, Larkin said. 

“Normally, first-year clubs 
get a budget of $500, but techni- 
cally we aren’t a club we don’t get 
that $500,” Larkin said. 

Senior Joshua Britch, a Fix 
it with Five committee member, 
was recruited by Larkin, he said. 

“T was inspired to get in- 








volved because the world is in a 
dire state and this is a unique op- 
portunity.” Britch said. “We have 
to do something.” 

In regard to the controversy 
from last semester, many students 
were opposed to $5 being taken 
out of their activities fee without 
their consent. This controversy 
led to a campus-wide vote by the 
student body. In the end, the pro- 
gram passed by one vote. 

“Right now I believe the big- 
gest obstacle is informing people 
about the program,” Britch said. 

He believes this will help in 
dispelling any rumors or false in- 


formation about Fix it with Five 
and could lead to more support of 
the program, he said. 

“The main point of the pro- 
gram is to love. We have to help 
people,” Britch said. 

Meghan Cary, Student Asso- 
ciation secretary of finance does 
not think there is much contro- 
versy between the Student Asso- 
ciation and Fix it with Five, she 
said. 2 

“Not much changed in terms 
of finances,” Cary said. “The per- 
centage of money donated to char- 
ity just went from | percent to 2 
percent; it used to be $5,000.” ~ 
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Yellow 
By Krystilyn Atkinson 
Staff Writer 


Students without cars will 
soon have another option for eco- 
friendly transportation. The Yel- 
low Bike Program, which was 
present on campus last year, is 
returning with many new chang- 
es. 

The program, which will 
be running this semester, offers 
students the opportunity to rent 
bikes for up to three days. 

“We're trying to make it a lot 
simpler,” co-president of the Cy- 
cling Club Matthew Miller said. 
“We're going to put out bikes by 
the library. That way you'll go to 
the library and get a key from the 
library; it’d be like taking out a 
book.” 

Another change will require 
students to return bikes back to 





the library or the sustainability 
coordinator’s office, depending 
upon where they borrowed it 
from, Miller said. 

“Before, you could just leave 
a bike anywhere, and somebody 
would have a key, but it wasn’t a 
universal key, so it didn’t really 
work,” Miller said. “(Now) you’d 
have three days and just return it 
back to the library.” 

The Cycling Club has yet to 
pay for any of the bikes, as all of 
them have been donated, Miller 
said. When students leave their 
bikes unattended during summer 
break, security will confiscate 
them and give them to the Cy- 
cling Club. They occasionally re- 
ceive interesting bikes, he said. 

“There’s a 5-year-old banana 
seat Huffy that’s bright pink, but 
most of our bikes aren’t too bad,” 
Miller said. 





Miller hopes to lend out the 
bikes to students free of charge, 
he said. 

“T would rather students not 
have to pay, and only make it a 
library thing where if you don’t 
return it on time, then you have 
to pay,” Miller said, “If it’s free 
itll probably be a lot better for 
everybody and the bikes would 
get more use, which is the goal.” 

Chapin Spencer, executive 
director of Local Motion, a bike 
shop in Burlington, is aware of 
the Yellow Bike Program, but 
thinks newer programs are more 
effective, he said. 

Bixi, a program in Montre- 
al, allows riders to access bikes, 
which are locked up at racks, by 
using a credit card or student ID. 
The card is then billed according 


See BIKES, Page 6 


250-LEAD, 
hardly used 


By Mary Catanzarita 
Staff Writer 


In 1999, St. Michael’s Public 
Safety teamed up with Student 
Affairs to create a campus safety 
hot line in an attempt to lower the 
number of on-campus crimes and 
to bridge the gap between stu- 
dents and the administration. 

The hot line, 250-LEAD, is 
an anonymous way for students to 
report suspicious activity around 
campus to the Public Safety staff. 

Today, the system is still 
intact but rarely used, said Pete 
Soons, director of Public Safety. 
The hot line is in place to open the 
lines of communication between 
students and Public Safety in a 
non-threatening way. 

“Tt’s our intent to create an 
opportunity for people to speak 
up,” Soons said. “A lot of people 
tolerate things that are going on 
around them which could poten- 
tially affect the quality of life.” 

Since its start in 1999, the 
line has only been used a handful 
of times, which is due in part to 
the fact that most students aren’t 
aware that this is an option, Soons 
said. 

“The biggest issue is getting 





Photo Illustration by Andrew Kuzmin 
“The program will just be re- 
viewed with all other programs in 
their first year to see how they are 
progressing” Cary said. 

There are criticisms for ey- 
erything, said David Hiltz Stu- 
dent Association president. 

The Student. Association is 
now moving on from that contro- 
versy, he said. 

“For now, in response to 
that we are just saying that it’s 
not last year. We are taking what 
happened last, year as a lesson 
learned, butiit’s anew:year,” Hiltz 
said. ‘ 


campus’ 
safety line 


the message out there,” said Da- 
vid Hiltz, president of the Student 
Association. Once the message 
is out there, the hot line can be a 
much more valuable tool, he said. 

Safety is the main task at 
hand. When students don’t feel 
safe within their own campus, it 
affects the entire community, he 
said. 

“Tn my four years, improve- 
ments have been made within the 
system,” Hiltz said. “Residence 
life and security have identified 
the need and desire for presence.” 

Michael Samara, is glad that 
the hotline is available to students, 
he said. 

“T think the LEAD line is a 
vehicle put in place for a safe tran- 
sition of information,’ Samara 
said. “It is a safe, anonymous way 
to do the right thing without ma- 
jor social pressures.” 

The goal is to encourage stu- 
dents to use the hotline when they 
feel that there is suspicious activ- 
ity to report, Soons said. 

“We see Public Safety as a 
partnership with the students,” 
Soons said. “We can’t do it alone. 
We need to rely on the commu- 
nity to be active participants.” 
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Interfaith group celebrates religious diversity 


Six Christians 
hope to expand 
on religious variety 


By Kelley Bureau 
Staff Writer 


The Interfaith Coordination 
Team offers the college the op- 
portunity to engage in interfaith 
dialogue to celebrate religious di- 
versity on campus. 

In the past, interested stu- 
dents have sought out informa- 
tion about local religious oppor- 
tunities pertaining to their faith 
through Campus Ministry. With 
the Interfaith Coordination Team, 
these opportunities will be posted 
for students so they will-not have 
to seek out venues on their own, 
said Jason Moore, assistant direc- 
tor of Campus Ministry. 

According to its mission 
statement the Interfaith Coordi- 
nation Team’s goal is to “foster 
awareness and appreciation for 
religious diversity on campus and 
throughout the world.” 

Each semester, the team will 
plan two interfaith prayer ser- 
vices with themes relevant in all 
religious traditions, Moore said. 





Sikhs and Jains. 


Economics professor Tara Natarajan speaks in professor Jose 
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ph Kroger’s Hindu Religious Thought class about Diwali, a holiday observed by Hindus, 


Relevant themes include thanks- 
giving and justice. In addition, 
the team plans to provide holiday 
awareness and celebrations for all 
religious traditions, he said. 

The team will also focus on 
providing educational opportuni- 
ties, featuring guest speakers to 
promote different religious tradi- 
tions. It allows for people attend 
to realize similarities between 
interreligious practices and tradi- 
tions for themselves, Moore said. 

Because the program is so 
new, the team is comprised of 
only three students and three fac- 


ulty members, all of whom are of 
the Christian tradition, he said. 

Because the team is made up 
of Catholics and Protestants, the 
lack of religious diversity allows 
for only ecumenical dialogue dur- 
ing monthly meetings, not inter- 
faith dialogue, which is the over- 
all goal for when the team meets, 
Moore said. 

Junior Heather Simson said 
a team of only Christians would 
not hinder new diverse member- 
ship. Those who have already 
joined, did so because of an inter- 
est in participating in interfaith 


dialogue, not to hold prejudiced 
interfaith discussions, she said. 

Simson joined the team be- 
cause it focuses on the similari- 
ties between different religious 
practices rather than the discrep- 
ancies, she said. 

“Tt’s nice to see that the school 
isnot allowing its Catholic name 
to determine religious opportuni- 
ties,” Simson said. 

At this time, joining the team 
is as simple as going to the meet- 
ings; there is no application pro- 
cess, Moore said. 

First-year Elena Bilodeau, 


joined the team after she respond- 


ed to a mass e-mail from Moore, 


she said. 

“Tt is important that we un- 
derstand religious differences to 
help promote tolerance,” Bilo- 
deau said. 

E-mails about the program 
have been received with high en- 
thusiasm and appreciation, Moore 
said. After sending out an e-mail 
about Ramadan, he received 
about 70 responses from faculty 
and students expressing their ap- 
preciation for the proactive inter- 
religious awareness. 


The Interfaith Coordination 
Team works as a tool to help as- 
sess the pastoral needs of St. 
Michael’s, said the Rev. Brian 
Cummings, director of Campus 
Ministry. 

While the Catholic tradition 
embraces interreligious affairs, 
the team hopes to promote and ° 
find a deeper understanding of 
the sacredness of other religious 
traditions, Moore said. 

It is important for St. Mi- 
chael’s to offer more than a Chris- 
tian bubble to the student body, he 
said. 





Remembering activist Cesar Chavez 
College celebrates Hispanic Heritage Month 


By Jordan Kilty 
Staff Writer 


Labor leader and civil rights activist Cesar Chavez 
was celebrated Wednesday, Oct.14, during a presentation 
at the International Commons. The presentation was or- 
ganized by Spanish professor Marta Umanzor in honor of 
Hispanic Heritage Month. 

Sophomores Christian Kishida and Brian Healey from 
professor Jason Busic’s Spanish class presented a brief his- 
tory of Chavez’s life, which was followed by the documen- 
tary film “The Wrath of Grapes.” 

The movie outlined the dangerous effects pesticides 
sprayed on grapes have on migrant farmers, a cause 
Chavez was dedicated to, Umanzor said. 

“If you don’t remember Cesar Chavez and other His- 
panic role models, you kill their legacy,” Umanzor said. 
“It’s important to me to keep the Hispanic legacy alive and 
teach others why we celebrate it.” 

It’s important to organize events such as the tribute to 
Chavez at St. Michael’s because the college has a strong 
commitment to social justice, Umanzor said. 

“Cesar Chavez is a good example of what people from 


my heritage did,” senior Helen Alulema said. 

Alulema, whose parents are from Ecuador, said the 
purpose of Hispanic Heritage Month is to help Americans 
of Hispanic descent celebrate their roots and culture. 

Hispanic Heritage Month begins every year on Sept. 
15, the independence anniversary for five Latin American 
countries — Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, and Nicaragua and lasts until October 15. 

The presentation emphasized Chavez’s work as a la- 
bor activist. Chavez, a Mexican-American migrant farmer, 
founded the United Farm Workers of America in 1966 and 
fought for higher wages and better working conditions for 
farmers, history professor Yovanna Pineda said. 

“Chavez represented a group that was treated sub-hu- 
manly,” Pineda said. “He fought for very basic labor rights 
like outhouses in the fields for the farmers.” 

Chavez also inspired a nationwide boycott of grapes. 
According to Umanzor, more pesticides are used on grapes 
than on any other crop. These pesticides were harmful to 
the health of the migrant farmers, often causing cancer and 
birth defects, Pineda said. 

“Cesar Chavez helped initiate a collective voice that 
refused to be silent in the face of injustice,” Busic said. 


“Chavez is a symbol not just for Hispanics, but for workers 
everywhere to stand up and speak for themselves.” 

Seniors Patrick Cutrona and Ryan LaRochelle also 
spoke at the presentation on behalf of the Student Labor 
Action Movement (SLAM). They connected Chavez’s 
labor struggle to the current struggle of tomato pickers 
in Immokalee, Fla. Sodexo, St. Michael’s food distrib- 
uter, buys tomatoes from Immokalee. SLAM wants to 
push Sodexo into paying the workers $1 cent more per 
pound of tomatoes picked, Cutrona and LaRochelle said. 

“Sodexo is the largest food distributer in the US., so an 
extra $1 cent per pound won't make a difference to them 
but it will make a big difference for the workers,” LaRo- 
chelle said. 

Sophomore Emily Gauthier attended the presentation 
and said she’s glad there is a program on campus that’s 
working for the same cause Chavez worked for. 

“Workers’ rights are something that can easily be ig- 
nored,” Gauthier said. “I think it’s important that it’s rec- 
ognized within the St. Michael’s community.” 
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Multiple flu season 
causing concern 


By Sarah Silverman 
Staff Writer 


On Oct. 7, Student Health 
Services announced that there 
have been confirmed cases of the 
HINI virus on campus. 

“We confirm flu cases on this 
campus every year by sending 
cultures of suspected cases to the 
Vermont Department of Health 
Epidemiology Lab,” Mary Mas- 
son, director at Student Health 
Services wrote in an e-mail state- 
ment. “We sent some cultures last 
week and received word that they 
tested positive for the influenza 
virus, H1N1 strain.” 

Students who tested positive 
for the virus were asked to return 
to their room until they fever free 
for 24 hours. 

Sophomore Dan Healy was 
among the cases of HIN1 on 
campus. His symptoms ranged 
from headaches, sleeplessness, 
high fever, congestion, cough, 
and muscle and joint soreness. 
He was confined to his room until 
his fever subsided. Healy said he 
was asked wear a mask if he had 
to leave his room. 

“T couldn’t stand, and if I 
tried to I would get a bad head 
rush and nearly fall over. I decid- 
ed the only thing worth doing was 
just going to bed,” Healy said. 

“Flexibility was provided to 
students if they needed to miss 
work or exams,” Masson wrote in 
an e-mail statement. 

As the concerns about H1N1 
on campus grow, so do the con- 
cerns about the virus in Vermont. 

“We’ve been preparing for a 


pandemic for about 4 years and 
since the activity last spring we’ve 
been preparing as if we were go- 
ing to have a pretty good influx of 
patients with HIN1,” said Dawn 
LeBaron, vice president of hos- 
pital services for Fletcher Allen 
Health Care. 

“The recent upgrade of the 
status has not really caused us 
to do anything different than we 
were doing over the past couple 
of weeks,” LeBaron said. 

Fletcher Allen Health Care 
has been working internally with 
all the hospitals in the state, as 
well as the Department of Health, 
in order to better understand what 
can be done to prepare for the 
HIN1 virus, LeBaron said. At 
this time, Fletcher Allen sees no 
problems in being able to manage 
the seasonal flu season and have 
enough beds to suit their needs. 

“There has been concern 
about college campuses because 
you may not get the same level 
of compliance with hand hygiene, 
distancing, making sure your 
not coughing without covering 
your mouth,” LeBaron said. The 
HIN1 virus is behaving different- 
ly then the seasonal flu because it 
targets younger people, including 
college students, she said. 

“T think the best advice is 
making, sure you’re using proper 
hand hygiene; making sure that if 
you’re aware of somebody who’s 
coughing and sneezing, try to 
avoid that as best you can,” LeB- 
aron said. “Exercise regularly, 
eat in a healthy way, get plenty of 
sleep and then get vaccinated.” 











Essex Selectboard rejects 


if LRE 


solar panel proposal 


Landfill will not be used to create an alternate energy source © 


By Kathy Ward 
Features Editor 


The Essex landfill, located 
on Susie Wilson Road, was on 
the minds of Selectboard mem- 
bers this month while consider- 
ing an entrepreneur’s request to 
use the land to create an alternate 
energy source. 

David Lutz, the public work 
director, said he supported the 
Selectboard’s unanimous deci- 
sion to reject the proposal. 

Chad Farrell, the founder of 
Encore Redevelopment, asked 
to lease the 15 acres and install 
energy-producing solar panels. 

“We have been looking at 
a number of different landfills,” 
Farrell said. “Landfills are op- 
timal sites for consideration 
because they offer a significant 
amount of cleared land. There is 
no higher use for a landfill that 
using to produce solar energy.” 

Farrell said his financial 
backing could have come from 
the Vermont’s Sustainably Priced 
Energy Development Program 
(Vermont Speed). The deadline 
to receive funding was Oct. 19 
which created a time crunch, 
Farrell said. 

The 1.5 megawatts of en- 
ergy produced by the panels 
would have powered 250 homes 





CONGO: Breaking the silence 


Continued from Page 1 


from overheating,” Reeve 
said. 

The “Cell Out” asks for cell 
phones, e-mails and other elec- 
tronic technologies not to be 
used in order to show the connec- 
tion between Coltan and the war 
in Congo. Industries have been 
going into the Congo to extract 
Coltan and have been terrorizing 
the communities to gain access 
to the mines, Reeve said. 

“T want them to have the un- 


derstanding that we are not mu- 
tual bystanders that our consum- 
er culture is fueling the conflict, 
and we have a responsibility to 
do something about that,” said 
professor Patricia Siplon, the 
faculty advisor of SGAC. 

At the rally, a platform will 
be delivered to the congressmen’s 
offices asking for the support of 
legislation that incorporates so- 
lutions to gender-based violence, 
corruption in the Coltan indus- 
tries, and aid for Congolese com- 
munities in the United States. 


“The biggest goal, I think, 


for Congo Week is to get the 
attention of our congressional 
delegation to get them to think 
about actual policy solutions to 
the problem in the Congo,” Si- 
plon said. 

SGAC meets Mondays at 
5:30 p.m. in St. Edmund’s Hall 
room 105. Next semester, SGAC 
will be hosting another week re- 
lated to the war in the Congo in 
hopes of going more in-depth, 
Bailey said. 





BIKES: Eco-friendly transportation 


Continued from Page 4 


to the amount of time the 
bike is used, he said. Bixi is the 
largest public bike sharing sys- 
tem in North America. The pro- 
gram is in the process of expand- 
ing to many other cities such as 
Boston, he said. 

“One of the new things that 
are exciting are the bike shar- 
ing programs that are spreading 
across the continent,” Spencer 
said, “There are much smarter 
and sophisticated ways of get- 
ting good quality bicycles in the 
hands of people who want to ride 
them.” 


Spencer is interested in help- 
ing the St. Michael’s community 
improve its eco-friendly trans- 
portation, he said. 

“Tt’s my goal to figure out 
how students can move around 
easiest without having to drive 
everywhere,” Spencer said. 

Interest for alternative trans- 
portation is present on campus, 
especially for students who don’t 
have cars. 

“People have asked to bor- 
row my bike before, so hav- 
ing available bikes for groups 
of people would be cool,” said 
sophomore Mary Spuches, who 
owns her own bike. 


Sophomore Greta Johnson 
also has a bike on campus and 
enjoys biking on campus and off, 
she said. 

“Tt would be really good for 
group rides, some people might 
have bikes, and some might not,” 
Johnson said. 

The Cycling Club plans to 
have the Yellow Bikes up and 
running by Friday Knight Dry on 
Oct. 23, he said. 

“We are hoping to use that 
event to promote the re-working 
of the program,” he said. 


and would have been sold to the 
Green Mountain Power grid, he 
said. 

“We figured it was an oppor- 
tunity for the town to benefit,” 
Farrell said. 

The town currently receives 
no revenue from the landfill and 
Farrell’s plan would generate as 
much as $24,000 per year over 
25 years, he said. 

“Tt was a tight deadline for 
us to commit to a long term lease 
with really no background detail 
to really identify clearly for the 
town the issues, the costs and the 
benefits,” Lutz said. 

Local government requires 
a public process to be followed 
where governing bodies assess 
the full facts and figures as well 
as the implication of their deci- 
sion, Lutz said. 

“The tariff in place for es- 
sentially subsidizing these types 
of projects with a relatively tight 
time frame,” Lutz said. “It al- 
lowed no time at all to make a 
decision. 

The town is tuned into alter- 
native energy sources and will be 
looking at other energy grants in 
the future, he said. 


We would not sign away our - 


lease to anyone without doing a 
feasibility study,” Lutz said. “We 


would ask firms to do a study for 
us independently to see if there is 
a viable option.” 

Selectboard member David 
Rogerson said he was nervous 
about the size of the project Far- 
rel presented. 

“There was really a level of 
concern about his company tak- 
ing on something so big as well 
as the town committing to some- 
thing so big,” he said. 

The cost, the liability associ- 
ated with the town and the lack 
of experience was the real issue, 
Rogerson said. 

Farrell said he is the first to 
propose a project of this size in 
Vermont. However, his’ business’ 
partner has successfully tackled 
similar sites in the northeast and 
has found five alternative land- 
fills. 

“T thought it would help the 
town burnish its green image as 
well as offer cost benefits,” he 
said. 

Lutz and Rogerson said the 
town is interested in pursuing a 
project involving’ the landfill 

“The board said no to the 
request but not necessarily to the 
idea,” Lutz said. “It’s a question 
of keeping our independence, do- 
ing it on our timeframe and keep- 
ing it in mind for the future.” 











accounting firm. 





Take the first step. 


Visit us online or at an information session near you. Learn 
more about the program and upcoming events at: 


www.msamba.neu.edu. 


617-373-3244 
gspa@neu.edu 
www.msamba.neu.edu 


Start Your Career 
in Accounting. © 








Northeastern’s MS in Accounting/MBA 
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+ Earn two degrees in just 15 months. 
+ Complete a 3-month paid residency at a leading 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Clean up your act 


his college is full of intelligent, involved and outgoing 
students. We see them featured on the Web site and 


we read about them in campus media. However, an 
outsider walking through campus early one weekend morning 
would never guess that these students attended St. Michael’s. 

A multimedia presentation in the last issue of the Echo 
followed members of the grounds crew as they cleaned up 
campus long before most students were even awake. 

Photos showed whole neighborhoods of town houses lit- 
tered with beer cans and broken glass. Fire extinguishers had 
been ripped from the walls, and broken tables and chairs were 
strewn on the ground. One member of the grounds crew even 
said that he has found underwear among the debris. 

It was hardly the kind of scene that a smiling tour guide 
would want to stumble upon when leading a group of prospec- 
tive students and their par- , , 


ents, clad in new SMC garb. Are most 
It is important that we students that 
examine this closely and ask : 
ourselves, “Why does this belligerently 
happen?” Are most students drunk every 


that belligerently drunk ev- 
ery weekend, or are they just 
lazy? Is this what happens 
when students are without 
their parents? Does the col- 
lege actually consider these people to be adults? 

The real disappointment is that most of the offenders 
don’t even realize how disrespectful and immature they have 
been, because the members of the staff have already spent two 
hours or more rifling through rubbish. 

This raises the question, why are students not cleaning 
up their own mess? This would save valuable time and allow 
members of the grounds crew to focus their energy on other 
things, like routine maintenance or even sustainability efforts 
like composting. 

Perhaps instead of simply paying a fine, more students 
who have had alcohol-related troubles with Residence Life 
could spend the early morning hours picking up muddy cans 
of PBR in the 200s. 


weekend, or are 
they just lazy? 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK 











Letters to the editor 


What’s your view? Send letters of 250 words or less to 
the editor on any subject related to St. Michael’s Col- 


lege by e-mail at defender@smcvt.edu. 
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Photo by Rob Zodda 
Three hundred feet of T-shirts were strung across the campus green on Monday, Oct. 19, as part of the Clothes- 
line Project organized by the Women’s Rape Crisis Center and first-year seminar students. 


ee 
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To Google or not to Google? 


when we all started Googling everything, 
that is. I am of course using ‘Google’ in 
its verb form, as it has become much more 
than the search engine it started out as in 
1997. It has become a verb, a multi-billion dol- 
lar corporation, a way of life on the Internet. 
We use Google for everything. Need 
the phone number of 
the nearest Domino’s? 
Google it. Want to find 
out who sings that new- 
est, annoyingly catchy, 
overplayed radio song? 
Type just a fragment of 
the lyrics in the search 
box and you'll have 
your answer in a click. 
Can’t remember of 
the name of that whole- 
somely cheesy, mid-90s 
TV show where the guy 
got tomorrow’s news- 
paper today? I couldn’t. 
Luckily I typed that 
exact same question into Google and was in- 
stantly reminded that the show I used to watch 
with my family was indeed “Early Edition.” 
But it’s not just Google’s incredible abil- 
ity to amass online content relevant to our 
very thoughts (or at least, those thoughts 
we care to type into that thin text box un- 
derneath the colorful logo), it’s the ease and 
abandon with which we’ve let Google into 
our daily lives that truly has me thinking. 
To illustrate, I really don’t remember 
when I started Googling everything I wanted 
to find online; I even had to Google “when 
was Google founded?” to recall its birth 
year being 1997 (my question to the Google 
gods ultimately directed me to the wise men 
of Wikipedia, an entirely different internet 
mega-beast worthy of its own exploration). 
Another personal red flag that Google 
has silently become the end all and be all of 
online lies in a phone conversation I recently 
had with a friend. She was using her com- 
puter on the other end of the phone. During 
our conversation, I posed the question “is New 
Hampshire the only state with no sales tax?” 
“T’m not sure,” she said. “I'll look it up.” 
Wait. “And by look it up, you mean you'll 


Google it?” 
Wed 


Farrell Room: Library Careers 
Panel 4:30-5:30 p.m. 


I: not entirely sure when it happened- 
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Fletcher Free Library: “Adventures 
with Italian Names“ 7-9 p.m. FREE 
Red Square (Burlington): The Fifth 


business (indie) 8 p.m. FREE 

















BME ah 


a.m.-5 p.m. $10 









_ Citizen Prom 4-7 p.m. 
_ Turtle Underground: 9 p.m. 


ay 10/21 


Saturday 10/2# 
) Wiiderness Program: Rock Climbing II 7:30 ; 


_ MOVE (international Commons): Senior 


DREAM (Tarrant): Fun Race 1 p.m. 


“Uh, yeah?” she said, as if it were a giv- 
en. 

Maybe it’s the conspiracy theorist in me 
coming out, but I’m slightly afraid of Google’s 
awesome power. With all its bells and whis- 
tles, I can browse the Internet, watch videos, 
shop, catch up on the latest headlines, and even 
get directions for a road trip (provided I can 
stop Googling long enough to go anywhere). 

I suppose all of this could be said of the 
internet in general, but something about a 
single site having so much influence on my 
Web surfing unsettles me. They say they 
support network neutrality (whatever that 
means, remind me to Google it), but I for one 
intend to keep a vigilant eye on that multi- 
chromatic logo we’ve come to trust so readily. 

The first result I got when search- 
ing “Google” in Google news was an ar- 
ticle about how the company is making its 
first big ad campaign in the UK. The cam- 
paign’s tag line? “Gone Google;” referring 
to the nearly two million businesses that 
use Google’s products and services. That’s 
a lot of commerce in bed with Google. 

Lately I’ve tried minimizing my Google 
usage. Not so much as a boycott, but more 
so as a fast; an abstention to get back to the 
basics of online existence. I’ve started mak- 
ing an effort to actually remember the ad- 
dresses to Web sites I frequent, as opposed 
to relying on the search engine middleman. 
But as is true of most crash diets, cheat- 
ing- and eventual failure- is inevitable. 

Let’s face it: What if Google suddenly dis- 
appeared? How would we surf the Web? Sure, 
we’d still have Yahoo. Ask (the search engine 
formerly known as Ask Jeeves) would still 
be around. And then there’s the increasingly 
popular Bing, which is being trumpeted as 
“the first ever decision engine.” But life online 
really wouldn’t be the same without Google. 

As much as I’d like to distance myself 
from it and reclaim my Internet indepen- 
dence, I won’t lie- I’m excited to see how 
Google chooses to celebrate Halloween with 
its logo this year. 








James Dillon III is a senior journalism major. 
Contact him with columns at jdillon2@smcevt. 
edu 








Cashman Great Room: Common Ground Meet 
+ and Greet 5 p.m. 
Center for Women and Gender: “Women in the 
Congo“ 12-1 p.m. 
International Commons: “A Taste of Ghana“ 
t fundraising dinner/drum and dance experience 
$40 with student ID 
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Sunday 10/25. 
Mass (Chapel): 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Middlebury: Intercollegiate 
Quidditch World Cup 9 a.m.- 6 


~~ 
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Thursdaylio/22 | 


The Flynn (Burlington): Keb’Mo’ 7:30 p.m. $27- 









Fans cheer at the men’s soccer game on Saturday, Oct. 17. 
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Be loud, proud, respectful 


By Geri Knortz 


aint Michael’s College students 
S= been showing up in large 

numbers at Fall sporting events 
to cheer on the purple and gold. 

But sometimes the cheers have 
turned to jeers as student fans resort to 
belittling the visiting team rather than 
cheering positively for SMC. 

Saint Michael’s College stands for 
something better than this. Did you 
know that the charism for our found- 
ing Edmundite fathers includes that 
of hospitality? And our GOT SKILLS 
program supports the tenets of respect, 
responsibility, social justice, and inclu- 
sion. 

Please continue to support SMC 
athletes by cheering for their good 
play. 

Please refrain from the following 
unacceptable behaviors: 

* Singling out of opposing players 
or referee either by name or number. 

* Derogatory or disparaging re- 
marks about visiting team or referees. 

*Taunting, vulgarity, or swearing. 

*Rude or threatening words, ges- 
tures, or behaviors. 

*Rushing the field — the field or 
court belongs to the athletes ... let them 
enjoy their own celebration free from 
spectator involvement, without in- 


creased risk of injury. 
Sure, I realize the actions of fans are 


: Friday 10/23 


~ Red Square (Burlington): Nastee (hip-hop) 


11:30 p.m. $3 


Nectar’s (Burlington): Seth Yacovone (solo 


acoustic blues) 7 p.m. FREE 


_ RiRa Irish Pub (Burlington): DJ Johnny Utah © 
(Top 40) 10 p.m. FREE 


FREE 


Y 10/26 


_ Farrell Room: Dr. Samuel Crowell 
“How Brain Research Can 

_ Change Schools" 7 p.m. 
» > Eddle’s Lounge: Common Ground 
meeting 6 p.m. 
St. Ed’s 105: SGAC meeting 5:30 
p.m. 
____ Green Up office: Green Up meet- 
ms __ ing 7 p.m. 


The Flynn Main Stage (Burling- 
ton): “Avenue Q* 7:30 p.m. $52-60 





“Did you know that the 
charism for our founding 
Edmundite fathers includes 


that of hospitality?” 


well intentionéd, ‘with the hope of hav- 
ing some positive impact on the out- 
come. And some will argue that our 
athletes put up with the same or worse 
when they are on the road ... but this 
is SMC and we stand for better than 
that. Besides, didn’t your parents ever 
tell you that two wrongs don’t make 
a right? Oh yes, then there’s the argu- 
ment about freedom of speech ... which 
is generally supported until or unless it 
impinges on the rights of others. 

So, don’t hide behind the anonym- 
ity of the crowd and ell out things that 
you would not dream of saying on your 

_ own. Have the courage and individual 
conscience to live up to a higher stan- 
dard. Our student-athletes work hard to 
represent SMC with class...won’t you 
join them by showing respect to every- 
one? 


Geri Knortz is the athletic director at 
St. Michael’s. You can contact her at 
gknortz@smcvt.edu 






_ Higher Ground (South Burlington): 
GWAR 8 p.m. $23/25 

__ Monkey House (Winooskl): Hip- 

~ Hop Open Mic with Dakota 10 p.m. 
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Upcoming Events Congo Week 


Thursday 10/15-Saturday 10/31 Wednesday 10/21 3 
Queen City Ghostwalk (Burlington Cell Out: a day without electronic 





City Hall): Guided tour of haunted technology 
Burlington, $13 


“The Congo, Cell Phones, and the In- 
Monday 10/19-Tuesday 10/27 dustry that Connects Them”: Hauke 


Academic Advising: make appoint- Conference Center, Champlain Col- 
ments with your advisers before course lege, 7 p.m. 
registration. 


Thursday 10/22 
Thursday 10/29 “The Crisis of Sexual Violence and 


Mass in French: Chapel, 4:30 p.m. Rape as a Weapon of War”: Unitarian 


Friday 10/23- Sunday 11/1 7 p.m. 
Vermont International Film Festival: ; 
Palace 9 Cinemas (South Burlington) Friday 10/23 


Universalist Church, Burlington, 


9 a.m.-11:59 p.m., various prices “Advocacy for Urgent Action on 





the Congo” 


Have something you'd like to say or an event you want Burlington 
to promote? Send columns or calendar items to jdil- 


lon2@smcvt.edu or defender@smcvt.edu 





march in Downtown 





















~ ae Lover's Revenge = tis , Fennel Sausage Gourmet 
7 tralian Pepperoni, Hot italian ne: Ground Western Beef ® NB ‘ Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot llalian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 


‘England Baked Ham Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Gusese i 
regi $ gta 
* Hawaitan island Delight wy Sausage Alfredo Supreme 
England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bscon Sd Cut Broocoli & Creamy Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Spinich, White Mush: 
: ‘Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple rooms, Fresh Plum Tomatoes, Hot Italian Sausage with Gorgonzola 
"Texas Hot Buttalo Chicken men Bek 5 eth aoeas 
PEt * “Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Bredst, Freshly Sliced Red «- . Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 
* ~~ Onions with Mozzarelia & paca Cheeses ay fo Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
eis 8 in Ci cajun cece — Boy Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
a 
‘wal Hol Nlolian Sausage. Fresh cree Spinach Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Marinated Chicken Parmesan 
«Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices” j Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 
‘Chicken BBQ 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Asian Thal Chicken 
Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce Marinaled Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 


Loonate’s Works. Med, $14.25 Lg. $17.95 Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


Italian Pepperoni; New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly 






Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California si 
Black Olives 
Med!$9.95 Lg S275 Med. $1.50ea Lg.$1,75ea. 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese warp : é : Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
of Halian Sausage ©. Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Alfredo Sauce & Cheese Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese = ee are Bacon |‘ Roasted Red Peppers 
ents -.Marigated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic 
ee ta © New England Baked Hom California Black Olives 
Thal Peanut Sauce & Cheese * ~ Anchovy Filels ' Sweet Hawalian Pineapple 
AS Fresh Plum Tomatoes Marinated Artictioke Hearts 
Regular White Crust - 
ode with King Arthur Flour * Freshly Cul Broccoli italian Gorgonzola Cheese 
tm) - Fresh White Mushrooms Greek Feta Cheese 
Extro Thin White Crust { j .. > Fresh Green Spinach Vegan Soy Cheese 
Made with King Arthur Flour Oma” 1” = Freshly Sliced Eggplant Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Extra Thick White Crust reared eee Freshly Sliced Red Onions Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 
Fou, é } 


Made with Certified Organic King Arthur Flour 


Made with King Arthur mS oS ws : Z 
New Organic Wheat Crust (Med. add .50 Lg. add"76) Sides; Salads & Drinks Gem 
hes 
" “Fresh Roasted” Chicken Wings (Regular, Hot, BBQ, Buffalo) 


“The Party Pak (Serves 10) & 544.00 


2 Lorge One Topping Pizzas. | Double Order Wings, ae -— fee Seat a 


Breadsticks A } 
Garlic $3.75 Cheesy $4.75 Garden $4.75 Greek $5.75 


Drinks 20 02. $1.75 
Pepsi, Diet Pepsi, Noun Dew Seo Ms aang 









gab ee 7 
2g een 
Beat Ne Med. $13.50 Lg. $16.95 
} arte _ Basil Pesto Chicken 
lian Pepperoni, New Englond Baked Ham, Freshly: Sliced Red Onions, i Basil Pesto Nut Sauce; Marinated Chicken Breast, ‘Roasted Red Peppers, © 
Green Ieper, & White: MushrGonts ? & “ey a Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


Single (1.0) $7.2 + Double (20) $13.50 » Double/Double (40) $25.00. © 






Ver Favorites 


Meds 13,50 lg.$16.95 





“Pesto Feta Mediterranean e 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce. Sun Dried Tomatoes. Red Onions, Anichoke Heorts Ma 
“with Feta Cheese : eae 

Fresh Mushroom Florentine a 









































Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushroor nS 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Na a 


Exotic Greek Island 


Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


Four Cheese Fusion 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spin 
zarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 


Gorgonzola Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Morinoted Artichoke 
Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese “Y fe 


Asian Thai Vegetarian Be 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms} 
Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum vomosoess 


Vegetarian Works Med. $13.50 Lg. $16. 95° 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mush 
Onions, Plum Tomatoes &' Califor 


ca 





















% 


Free Delivery ° ¢ 


Burlington: 


862-7700 
South Burlington: a 


ee. 751-9000 | 
‘ Order Online! 
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When good karma goes bad 


at’s a little African 
mud on my karma re- 
port card? 


Karma. Chi. Fate. Kismet. 
Luck. Cosmic Justice. These are 
the basic ideas that the events 
that work together to influence 
your life are completely and _ut- 
terly out of your control. The fun 
catch is you still think you’re call- 
ing the shots. You let someone out 
in rush-hour traffic, you surren- 
der the last bite of a brownie to a 
friend, return a fallen $50 bill to 
its owner. Well, maybe not quite, 
but we are still conscious of our 
actions because we don’t want 
that dreaded kickback. 

The universe has treated me 
well these past 20 years; I may 
even dare say I’m lucky. I’ve won 
CDs on the radio, PTA basket raf- 
fles, and have managed to escape 
being picked last for kickball. 
So, when I left to study abroad 
in Uganda for the fall semester, I 
vowed not to get mad at the cry- 


ing baby on the plane and hoped 
that my cycle of karma would stay 
intact. However, I should have 
known that I was tempting the 
universe when I first put on the 
necklace. 

In an attempt at contributing 
positively to her daughter’s life 
X miles away, my dear mother 
sent me a “Good Karma” neck- 
lace. Fifteen dollars can pur- 
chase karma in a metallic form. 
The small pendant had the word 
“karma” inscribed in tiny letters 
and joined with a gold spiral; the 
necklace, my mother informed 
me, would bring me a porcelain 
throne instead of a pit latrine and 
a shower instead of a basin during 
my home stay. 

The gesture was so cute I 
swallowed the contempt I felt for 
trying to wear karma around my 
neck and put it on. Then, it began. 
The ink ran out in my favorite pen. 
Mild irritation. My anti-malaria 
medicine made me sick. Moder- 


ate annoyance. My three-year-old 
brother tried to rip the lens off of 
my camera. Getting hotter. Fall- 
ing into a stream of rainwater, 
mud, feces, urine, and god only 
knows what else while touring a 
Ugandan slum. Burning. Karma 
had sufficiently burned me. 

I had no choice but to pick 
myself up and attempt to clean 
myself off with approximately 37 
Wet Ones, to the amusement of 
everyone around me. We contin- 
ued on. Come to find out, it would 
be in this very slum that my kar- 
ma would do a 180. The organi- 
zation acting as our tour guide 
distributes condoms to men and 
women in slums as part of their 
HIV/AIDS prevention program. 
While doling them out to the ea- 
ger group of 12 men encircling us, 
a request was made: 

“T want one of them to dem- 
onstrate!” 

I figured that since I was al- 
ready considered the clown of the 





slum I might as well maintain my 
reputation. 

With my friend Debbie act- 
ing as my assistant, I explained 
the finer points of expiration 
dates, reservoir tips, and a strict 
one-use-per-condom policy, 
while demonstrating on the clos- 
est thing handy: my fingers. 

Residual lube aside, the en- 
tire process completely reversed 
my mood. One, the event was 
hilarious. Two, the image of a 
tiny, white, mud-covered redhead 
demonstrating how to put a con- 
dom on correctly was one that 
the audience simply could not 
turn away from, and as a result 
they may live longer and healthier 
lives. = 

So, perhaps my karma is not 
all so bad, despite my attempt to 
brown-nose to the higher power 
by wearing a silly piece of jew- 
elry. 

Even today as I write this, I 
still haven’t removed it. The pen- 





dant is more of a tarnished cop- 
per and I’ve had to replace the 
chain with string, but it is there. 
It’s a constant reminder of that 
epic request in the slum and also 
the chain of not-so-terrific events 
that transpired prior. 

Karma may control us like 
little puppets but there is a sunny 
side. We are the sole architect of 
our reactions to the mud, dodge 
balls, or wrenches that someone, 
somewhere, is surely chuckling 
about as they aim. Therefore, I’ve 
decided to return the laughter and 
hope that the contagiousness of 
the state will deter any sharper 
objects from being hurled in my 
direction. 


Kayleigh Gilbert is a junior. You 
can reach her at kgilbert@smevt. 
edu 














Karma: Not just for Buddha 


pens to her next is not just for Eastern philosophers. I am not a 


|: idea that everything someone does directly affects what hap- 


Hindu, nor a Buddhist, nor a Sikh, but I notice karmic connec- 


tions in my life almost daily. 


Travel with me, readers, back to third grade. Remember the Golden 


Rule? Treat others as you wish to be treated? Totally 


karmic. If you treat others with kindness, kindness 


EDITOR 


a ¥ 





Jacqueline 
Cain 


will return to you. If you’re a jerk, people will not 
hesitate to be a jerk right back to you. 

A sort of mantra (I’ll go with the Eastern lexicon 
here) of mine is to remember the power of positive 
thinking. Although I didn’t really think of the power 
of positive thinking as being karmic until I started 
thinking about this week’s theme, it most definitely 
is. If you impart positive energy in all that you do, 
positive energy can’t help but impart itself on you. 


I think generosity is karmic, too. My house- 
mates and I decided early on this year to not worry 





about any sort of weekly chore chart (mostly because we’re not fifth 
graders). If you have to run to class after lunch, throw your dishes in 
the sink. If you’ve got some time, put on some music and rock out with 
your sponge out! It’s October and everyone in our townhouse is pulls- 
ing her weight. Perhaps not every household likes to share as much as 
we do (it’s really one of my favorite activities; I love having six closets), 
but the idea is the same. Dishes come around, you know? If you leave 
a dish, next time, clean someone else’s. It works. 

Karma isn’t some other-worldly religious tradition. It is the basic 
idea that I think we were all brought up knowing: What goes around 
comes around, and if you want to be graced with good, it really helps if 
you are good yourself. Give it a try. Keeping it in mind just might lead 
to world peace or something. 





Jacqueline is a senior journalism major. You can reach her at jcain@, 
smevt.edu. 
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lust to see “Where the Wild 

Things Are,” doubt lingered. 
I fretted there was no possible 
wway this beloved book (that my 
mother can still recite after re- 
reading it every day to my sisters 
and me) could be transformed to 
the screen, and that yet another 
classic story would be tainted by 
Hollywood. My expectations were 
dangerously high. 

But this hauntingly beauti- 
ful film, directed by Spike Jonze 
(“Being John Malkovich”) and 
based on the 1963 children’s book 
by Maurice Sendak, captures the 
essence and emotion of a book 
with only 10 sentences. If the book 

were to have 


| ee despite my insatiable 





NAKED enough 
EDITOR words to 
lend an en- 


tire script to 
a full-length 
movie, this 
is how the 
story would 
go. 

M a x 
(played by 
Max Re- 
cords) is a 
boy in a wolf costume who envi- 
sions ice palaces in his snow-bank 
igloos. His temper is as expressive 
as his imagination, and when he 
rages against his mother one night 
and is sent to bed without dinner, 
he bolts out the door and runs away 
like every kid hopes to: absolutely, 
into anotherdimension. 

This isthe land where the 
Wild Things roam, a rag-tag group 
of monsters who experience life a 





HE Naked (tr 


Movie review: Where The Wild Things Are 
Beloved book illuminates on screen 


lot like Max does. When they are 
happy, they are happy completely. 
Their royal rumpus, sprinting 
through the woods, wreaking 
havoc only as a consequence of 
the pure joy of movement and ex- 
pression of energy, is the absolute 
essence of joy; and their rage is 
equally expressive of intense, raw 
emotion. This other dimension is 
fraught with the perils of life, from 
intense loneliness to grave misun- 
derstandings, from heartache to 
fear to despair to lost dreams. It 
reminds you of how it feels to be 
a kid again, with so much feeling 
that you don’t even know what to 
do with it all, and you hope that 
those around you understand you 
enough, and love you enough, to 
forgive you for anything said or 
done in the moment. Indeed, it’s 
a scary world to be king of, and 
Max is but a boy pretending to be 
a wolf pretending to be a king of 
all Wild Things. 

Records captures the soul of 
Sendak’s Max. Heexpertly delivers 
both devilish charm and explosive 
fury, creating a lifelike portrait of 
this imaginative boy. At one point, 
Max is creating blueprints for the 
Wild Things’ fortress, and is ram- 
bling on so éxcitedly about the ice 
cream parlors, secret tunnels and 
trampoline-lined swimming pools 
that it almost seems Records is ad- 
libbing; it sounds precisely like the 
imaginative ramblings of a young 
boy. And the film is funny, too. 
Bizarre, yet hilarious, one-liners 
are tossed throughout the script, 
which add to the off-beat drum- 
line the entire film is dancing to. 

The process for finding a 





Image from Warner Bros. Pictures 


suitable vehicle to portray the 
Wild Things was not an easy one, 
but luckily Jonze decided to make 
them as realistic as possible, with 
actors wearing elaborately crafted 
costumes, and computer anima- 
tion added later for mouth move- 
ments when they speak. 

Atone point during the movie, 
I had a reality check and realized 
that I had been watching a film 
with several monsters and one lit- 
tle boy running around, bellowing 
and dirt-clod-fighting in a desert 
for at least an hour, yet I was com- 
pletely enthralled. The suspen- 
sion of disbelief isn’t solicited in 
this film; it’s pick-pocketed—you 
don’t even realize reality is gone 


till it’s too late. I still half-believe 
that the land of Wild Things exists 
a mere sailboat ride away. 

The visual simplicity and 
creativity of each scene is one 
of the biggest accomplishments 
for Jonze. The vast array of 
scenery-- from thick, enchant- 
ed forest to stark, Saharan 
wasteland, to exotic, tropical 
beach-- only brings Max’s imagi- 
nation to realistic fruition. The 
landscape provides an arena for 
Max’s adventures, changing as of- 
ten as the mood does in the land of 
the Wild Things. 

In essence, ““Where the Wild 
Things Are” is a story about 
growing up. Not growing up all 


the way, not growing into adult- 
hood, but growing up a little bit, 
and understanding about how oth- 
er people feel. About learning of 
love, forgiveness and loneliness. 
About knowing when you are in 
over your head, and when it’s time 
to say “I’m sorry.” About realiz- 
ing when you don’t fit in to the old 
skin you used to wear. About tam- 
ing the wild thing in you, without 
losing it. 


Molly is a senior journalism ma- 
jor. You can reach her at mbar- 
rett@smcvt.edu. 























Television review: Singing praises of ‘Glee’ 


his fall, my personal television line-up has 
[= seriously lackluster. All of my return- 

ing shows are either played-out, annoying, 
or have lost key characters and their so-called edge 
in general. “Gossip Girl” is no longer fashionably 
fierce and full of Chuck-and-Blair sexual tension, 
and “Grey’s Anatomy” has rendered itself almost 
unwatchabley anticlimactic. Thankfully, there is 
one extremely bright, shining beacon of hope on the 
television horizon: “Glee.” 

On the surface, “Glee” is 
about high school teacher Will 
Schuester, adorably played by 
Matthew Morrison, realizing 
his own musical theater dreams 
while helping a group of mis- 
fit high school kids do the same 
through a glee club. However, 
it becomes clear after watching 
several episodes that the show of- 
fers so much more. 

“Glee” manages to combine 
the pure magic of musical theater 
with dry-wit, sarcasm, attention to social issues, and 
dramatic yet inspiring story lines. I have literally 
laughed, cried and sang along with the TV during 
a single episode. 

The bulk of the humor comes from the domi- 
neering “Cheerio’s” cheerleading Coach Sue Sylves- 
ter, played by well-known comedienne Jane Lynch. 
Coach Sylvester is not afraid to throw political cor- 
rectness and rational thought out the window in her 
quest to keep her cheerleaders above the glee club. 
As a former cheerleader myself, I always get a kick 


_ EDITOR 


out of the cheer-specific jokes that play off stereo- 
types, but not in an ignorant or insulting way. I also 
appreciate that the uniforms the “Cheerio’s” wear 
really look like the cheer uniform I wore in high 
school. 

As for the show’s content, it goes far beyond 
cheerleading and catchy musical numbers. “Glee” 
tackles sensitive issues like teen pregnancy and 
the flaws in abstinence-only education; sexual- 
orientation and the issues homosexual teens face in 
coming-out to friends and family; and more general 
problems like teen angst, germophobia, and simply 
finding the courage to express yourself and go for 
your dreams. 

Finally, the primary factor that makes “Glee” so 
special and such a must-see this season, is the sing- 
ing and dancing. Fight the instinct to write it off as 
a “High School Musical” clone. The musical inter- 
ludes are carefully chosen and superbly executed. 
Some of the songs are actually incorporated into the 
story line of the glee club preparing for competition, 
while others are done to symbolize certain themes 
or events in the different episodes. My personal fa- © 
vorites thus far have been the mash-up of Beyonce’s 
“Halo” with the classic “Walking on Sunshine,” and 
last week’s closing number, “Keep Holding On.” 

If you’re sick of bloated dramas and stale com- 
edies and want something fresh, or if you just love 
to sing while you watch TV, tune in to “Glee” on 
Wednesday nights at 9 p.m. on Fox. 


Mia is a junior journalism major. You can reach her 


” at mweber3@smcvt.edu 


ee, 
SPEAKS 


If you could have 
any superhuman power, 
what would it be? 


“To fly, So | could go anywhere 
in the world at anytime.” 


Molly Canfield, "10 


“Probably super speed to get 
to places fast.” 


Ryan Burke, ’13 


“| would want to have the 
ability to read minds.” 


Chelsea Dixon, '13 


“| would like to manipulate 
time. It would be fun to travel 


to ancient places.” 





Meghann Palermo, ’11 


“| would want to be able to 
transport myself to the academ- 


ic buildings in the winter.” 





Jackie Thurnauer '11 


“| would want to be able to 
control money so i can spend 
it whenever | want.” 


Abdoul Barry, '11 


“| want to have superhuman 
good looks like Kyle Marquis.” 


Ryan Nest, 10 


“X-ray vision, obviously.” 


Dustin Littleton, '1O 
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Seizing opportunities 





Academic and 
non-academic 
internships 
help students 
in suffering job 
market 


By Bernie McGrath 
Staff Writer 


With the job market becom- 
ing more competitive each day, 
applicants strive to stand out. 
The internship program at St. Mi- 
chael's offers students a variety of 
opportunities to gain experience 
in the working world, while giv- 
ing them something valuable to 
put on their resume. 

St. Michael’s offers three 
types of internships for students; 
academic, non-academic and 
study abroad programs. The busi- 
ness and journalism departments 
are the only majors that require an 
internship to graduate. 

Joanne LaBrake, director of 
academic internships, said intern- 
ships require regular feedback 
between the employer and the 
school. Students who are part of 
the program also must attend reg- 
ular meetings. A minimum GPA 
of 2.7 is required for students 
looking to participate, she said. 

Due to the amount of plan- 
ning involved, connections are 
made a semester beforehand, 
LaBrake said. 

“Tt's too soon to tell what next 
spring will look like,” LaBrake 
said. “But attendance at our meet- 
ings have been very high.” 

The decreasing job market is 
making internships more valuable 
than ever, LaBrake said. 

“The experience allows the 
student to get their foot in the 
door,” she said. “Even if they 
don't get a job with the company 
they intern for, they will make 
valuable connections.” 


Donna Atwater, head of 


“Photos by Miranda Jonswold 





Catalogs offering students descriptions of a variety of internships 


~ 


non-academic internships regu- 
larly sends e-mails updating the 
students on job opportunities in 
the area and all over the coun- 
try. Once the connection is made 
between the employer and the 
student, Atwater steps back, she 
said. 

Unlike academic internships, 
regular check-ups are not made 
by the school. The non-academic 
internships also require no mini- 
mum GPA. Although the intern- 
ships are not necessarily directly 
related to academic studies, At- 
water feels the experience is just 
one more way someone can add 
to their education, she said. 

For senior Adrien Coultier, 
getting an academic internship is 
just an addition to his resume for 
veterinary school, he said. 

“Experience is huge for appli- 
cations,” he said. “Some schools 
even require you to have experi- 
ence as an intern.” 

In order to fulfill the mini- 
mum 12 credits required to live 
on campus, Coultier applied for 
an internship at the Vermont Vet- 
erinary Surgical Center, he said. 
The experience contributed cred- 
its to earn a bachelor’s degree in 
biology. To achieve these credits, 
Couliter currently works without 
pay three days a week. 

Coultier is earning hands-on 
experience preparing animals for 
surgery which he could not learn 
in the classroom, he said. Coultier 
helps with orthopedic surgeries 
that require extensive equipment, 
he said. 

“There just isn't this oppor- 
tunity in my town,” he said. “I'm 
actually there helping the doctor 


during the surgery.” 

Senior Colleen McHugo has 
experienced both academic and 
non-academic internships at St. 
Michael's, she said. 

This past summer, McHugo 
worked in New York City for Me- 
diamark Research Intelligence 
(MRI) as a non-academic intern. 

The job offered her experi- 
ence in the business world and a 
close look at life in the city, she 
said. 

“T could never imagine liv- 
ing in the city, but the experience 
really showed me that I could,” 
McHugo said. 

There is always a chance that 
she will return to MRI full time, 
McHugo added. 

St. Michael's alum Mark An- 
gelico works at MRI full time 
after interning there three years 
ago. 

McHugo also participated in 
an academic internship last fall, 
working for Candles and Cre- 
ations in South Burlington. The 
internships carry the same weight 
for her resume, she said. 

“T'll do anything that can help 
me when I graduate in this ridicu- 
lous economy,” McHugo said. 

The amount of internships of- 
fered by the school is not expect- 
ed to decrease due to the current 
economic crisis, LaBrake said. 
She still gets calls every month 
from various companies. 

“In this economy, if you are 
a student at St. Michael's, you 
should do an internship,” McHu- 
go said. 
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Musical 
opening 


Marcus Cooper and Cadrin 
perform at the grand opening 
of Eddie's Lounge 


By Meghan O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Eddie’s Lounge, the student space in 
the second floor of Alliot Hall, underwent 
renovations over the summer and is ready 
for students to enjoy. 

“Tt needed a facelift,” said Grace Kel- 
ly, director of student activities. 

The dirty tile floor, ratty couches and 
old booths were not up to par, she said. 

“Eddie’s has the perfect location. It’s 
in Alliot. It’s where students go three times 
a day, and it just wasn’t a good lounge,” 
said sophomore Reinhart Meisenheimer, 
who was part of the Eddie’s Lounge clean 
up crew. “It wasn’t clean and it wasn’t ap- 
pealing. It needed to be done.” 

A wooden floor, new tables and chairs, 
couches, a television, sound system and a 
window treatment are all additions to the 
student lounge. There are photos that line 
the walls taken by study abroad students. 





Marcus Cooper, Alex Fudon and Al Teodosio play Friday night. 


“Eddie’s is a really good space that 
hasn’t been utilized as well as it could be,” 
said sophomore Jill Monahan, a member 
of the Eddie’s Lounge clean up group. “I 
think now that it has more state of the art 
furniture, students will use it more often.” 

The space can be used for many differ- 
ent activities, said Katie Herbert, resident 
director of Joyce Hall. 

In Eddie’s, students can watch televi- 
sion, do homework, play pool and air hock- 
ey or just hang out. North Campus students 
can especially benefit from this lounge be- 
cause they have so much time in between 
classes that they need a place to go, Herbert 
said. 

The renovations have been about three 
years in the making. 

“The S.A. has worked closely with 
Grace Kelly for a while about this plan,” 
said David Hiltz, Student Association pres- 
ident. 

The renovations started in July with 
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Al Teodosio plays friday night 





the laying of the new floor and painting the 
walls, he said. Facilities helped out a lot, 
Herbert said. 

On Friday, Oct. 16., around 50 stu- 
dents gathered in Eddie’s to celebrate the 


Photos by Miranda Jonswold 


grand opening of the newly refurbished 
lounge. Cadrin, a band fronted by 2009 
graduate Tom Cadrin, was the headliner 
band at the event. 

Senior Marcus Cooper opened for 
Cadrin and mentioned the “awesome new 
chairs” in Eddie’s. 

Some first year students may look in 
but be skeptical about spending time in Ed- 
die’s, Herbert said. 

“Come use your space,” Kelly said 

The lounge is open all night so when 
the library closes at midnight, students can 
take their work over to the lounge in Alliot 
and work there. During finals there will be 
snacks and coffee provided in Eddie’s for 
students to enjoy, Herbert said. The sand- 
wich board in the main entrance of Alliot 
has events listed on it that Eddie’s is host- 
ing for the student body to attend. 

This is your space, so take advantage 
of it, Kelly said. 








Social, local, wholesome and organic 


The farmer’s market in Burlington City Hall Park flourishes in final month 


By Amanda Mulligan 
Staff Writer 


From May to October, ven- 
dors man their stations in Burl- 
ington’s City Hall Park, rain or 
shine, and sell everything from 
maple syrup and jams to bracelets 
created from license plates at the 
Burlington farmer’s market. 

With the end of the season 
approaching, Burlington locals 
must go back to supermarkets 
as the vendors prepare to pack 
up their products, and City Hall 
Park, a once buzzing bazaar, 
transforms back into a lackluster 
patch of grass. 

When moseying around the 
vendor stations at the farmer’s 
market, locals and tourists can 
enliven their taste buds with the 
pungent curry flavors of samosas, 
the sweetness of marmalades, and 
a frothy root beer float. For most 
of these merchants, they are no 
newcomers, but rather veteran 
vendors who have been selling 
their products at the market since 
it first began, said market man- 
ager, Chris Wagner. 

“We have vendors that come 
back year after year,’ Wagner 
said. “The farmer’s market has 





been around for nearly three de- 
cades, and some of those ven- 
dors have been a part of it for 26 
years.” 

The farmer’s market has lim- 
ited space allotted to vendors, and 
with such loyal businesses return- 








Photo by Dave Walsh 
Locally grown organic vegatables were sold fresh at the market 


ing every year, offering space to 
new businesses becomes a diffi- 
cult task, he said. 

Wagner had to turn away 45 
vendors, and only welcomed one 
new vendor this year, he said. 

“All the businesses are really 


qualified, and we would love to 
give support, but it is also a bal- 
ancing act. We need to make sure 
there isn’t a lot of competition for 
vendors, but we also want to wel- 
come new vendors in,” Wagner 
said. 

Vendor and owner of Drag- 
onfly Sugarworks, Paul Limberty 
wanted a place to sell his maple 
syrup 13 years ago, he said. 

“The farmer’s market was 
the perfect place to do so, but 
back then it was much smaller 
and easier to get involved,” Lim- 
berty said. “Now, since it has be- 
come such a popular attraction, 
you have to go through a process 
with the board, and you have to 
be chosen.” 

A seven-member _ steering 
committee reviews all vendor ap- 
plications in the spring. First-year 
participants are referred to as pro- 
visional members, but in order 
to become permanent members, 
they must reapply the following 
year, Wagner said. 

According to the market’s 
official Web site regulations, 
each vendor must be a permanent 
Vermont resident. The market re- 
quires that all vendors have a Ver- 


mont state tax ID number, ready 
to eat food, and products must 
have a license from the Vermont 
Department of Health. In addi- 
tion, vendors are obliged to carry 
two forms of insurance: $1 mil- 
lion personal liability and $2 mil- 
lion general aggregate. 

The market features small 
businesses selling home-made 
goods and home grown products 
that do not have a recognized 
storefront. 

“We started our business 
at the farmer’s market, and we 
couldn’t have done it without the 
market’s exposure,” said vendor 
of Rookie’s Root Beer, David 
Rooke. “It has a perfect demo- 
graphic of people that appreciate 
high end food and high end prod- 
ucts, period.” ; 

Landscape artist Katherine 
Monstream has been selling wa- ° 
tercolor cards, prints, and framed 
originals for the past 13 years. 

“The farmer’s market offers 
social, local, good, wholesome 
food grown organically,” she 
said. “It is the real Mecca of Bur- 
lingtonians.” 


> Audio soundslides www.. 
smevt.edu/echo 
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HOROSCOPES Vineyard Vines goes purple and gold 


Weekly astrological predictions by Mia Weber 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Take the cold weather and bitter winds as a sign that it’s 
time to stop wearing shorts. You just look ridiculous. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Indulge your inner-child and roll around in a pile of leaves 
this week. Hurry though, because soon the ground will be 
too frosty for such antics. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Try to regulate your sleep schedule more effectively. You're 
alienating your friends with your cranky mood. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


If you feel the urge to invest in a pet baby bunny, settle for 
just playing with one at the pet store. You are in no way fit 
to own a pet at this point in your life. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


The clock is ticking on deciding what to be for Halloween. 
I recommend dressing up as a celebrity child, like Suri 
Cruise or Sean Preston Spears. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


In case you were wondering, dating a co-worker is never a 
good idea unless your name is Jim or Pam. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


As it gets colder outside and more stressful in the class- 
room, relieve some tension and stay warm by hosting a 
snuggle party for your entire building. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Try to keep your road rage under control this week. 
A steady diet of candy and caffeine will keep you serene. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Get inspired by “Glee,” and start your own show choir 
group. Don’t pay attention to your roommates when they 
say you have no singing ability. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


If you have been wronged by a malicious stranger, do not 
hesitate to start plotting revenge. Campus needs a vigi- 
lante crusader like you. 


LEOs (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Cut back on your consumption of energy drinks. Too much 
Vault and Red Bull will turn your complexion a neon green 
shade if you’re not careful. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


At-home tattoos, piercings and other body art endeavors 
never result in anything safe, healthy or good-looking. 
Keep that in mind, or at least keep the Neosporin handy. 








By Joany Simonds 
Staff Writer 


Sweatshirts, water bottles 
and T-shirts line the walls of the 
St. Michael’s bookstore, display- 
ing the college logo in various 
colors and designs. Custom 
Vineyard Vines apparel was 
recently added to this col- 
lection. 

Introduced in July, 
Vineyard Vines tote bags 
and ties are part of the 
company’s custom de- 
signed College Collection. 
The bags feature a pattern 
of the St. Michael’s bell 
tower logo while the tie 
features the knight head 
symbol. Both are avail- 
able in yellow and purple. 

Launched in 1998 as 
a tie company by broth- 
ers Shep and Jan 
Murray, 
Vineyard 
Vines has 
expanded 
to offer 
men’s, 
women’s, 
and kids’ 
apparel and 
accessories 
as well as 
custom items, 
and college 
collections. 

“Tt’s a re- 
ally New Eng- 
land style and 
you see a lot of 
kids on campus 
who really represent 
that,” said sophomore 
Justin Kane. 

After searching the Vine- 
yard Vine’s Web site for St. Mi- 
chael’s apparel last spring and 
finding the school unrepresent- 
ed, Kane sent a suggestion to the 
company, requesting that they 
add the college to their Col- 
lege Collection, he said. 

“One of the co-found- 
ing brothers actually re- 
sponded to me,” he said. 
“They’re really personal 
like that.” 

Kane was told that if he 
could get enough feedback, 
launching the St. Michael’s 
design could be possible. 
With schools all over the 
country carrying custom 
designs, Kane thought that a 
New England school like St. Mi- 
chael’s deeply reflected the styles 
of Vineyard Vines, he said. 

“You see schools all over the 
country with it, and they’re not 
even in New England,” he said. 
“T figured if these schools and 
states out West had them, why 
isn’t our New England school 
carrying it?” 

Kane then pursued book- 
store merchandise coordinator 
Denise Miles about carrying the 
products in the bookstore, he 
said. 

When Kane contacted the 
bookstore about adding the prod- 
uct, Vineyard Vines had already 
contacted St. Michael’s by send- 
ing Miles product information. 
From there, she began working 
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“Tt’s a really New England style 


with the company, she said. 

“We are here for students, 
alumni and staff. We will look 
into anything that they are inter- 
ested in,” Miles said. 

The Vineyard Vines graphic 

team then began design- 
ing the patterns for 
bags and ties us- 
ing the various 
St. Michael’s 
logos, she 
said. 


“They were great to work 
with,” Miles said. “They had a 
great customer service.” 

Currently, the bag has out- 
sold the ties, already requiring 





and you see a lot of kids 


on campus who really 
represent that.” 


Justin Kane, ‘12 


a second order since they were 
introduced, Miles said. 

The bag sells for $74.95 and 
the tie for $59.95. This price is 
very similar to other Vineyard 
Vines merchandise, Kane said. 

“We want students walking 
around campus with the bag and 
tie.” Miles said. “I wanted them 
to be affordable so they are ac- 
cessible to students.” 

“Vineyard Vines is kind of 
pricey,” Kane said. “But I don’t 
think people mind when they are 
looking for something nice.” 

So far, the products have 
proven popular, Miles said. 

“They have gotten a really 
nice reception from students, 
alumni and even faculty and 
staff,” she said. 


Junior Maggie Mulhurn 


EL ENTIRNSL 


decided to buy a tote for herself 
after noticing them in the book- 
store. ; 

“I was so excited to see 
Vineyard Vines,” she said. “T re- 
ally like the brand and I could 
never decide on a pattern, but 
once I saw the St. Michael’s one, 
it seemed special.” 

Even though the products 
have been selling well, many 
students are unaware of the new 
line, Kane said. 

Currently shelved above 
rows of cards, the bookstore has 
done little to announce the arriy- 
al of Vineyard Vines to students, 
Kane said. 
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The bookstore could do 
more to advertise and step up 
their displays to boost sales, he 
added. 

“T think the bookstore does a 
great job, but the Vineyard Vines 
stuff is just kind of stuck 
there,” he said. “I know a 
lot of people that would 
buy them, they just don’t 
know they are here.” 

Mulhurn agreed, add- 
ing, “I saw them about 
two weeks into school, 
you wouldn’t really know 
they were there unless you 
walked by.” 

To make the prod- 
ucts more accessible, the 
bookstore has featured them on 
their Web site, said junior David 
Shultz, a bookstore employee. 

As word spreads and popu- 
larity grows the bookstore has 
considered adding other prod- 
ucts from the Vineyard Vines 
line, Miles said. 

“T think pajamas may be an- 
other option,” she said. 

While the College Collec- 
tion includes just totes and ties, 
the company can custom design 
various other products as well. 

As for Kane’s suggestion for 
additional Vineyard Vines prod- 
ucts in the St. Michael’s book- 
store: “I think bow ties would be 
pretty cool,” he said. 
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Local blogger named to “Atlantic Wire” Top 50 


Essex Junction’s Steve Benen proves influential in political blogosphere 


By Dave Walsh 
Tech Editor 


Steve Benen, a local blogger from Es- 
sex Junction and self proclaimed “political 
junkie,” was selected to the Atlantic Wire’s 
list of the 50 most influential opinion mak- 
ers. 

Benen was very happy with the com- 
pany of names he appeared with on the 
list. 

“Tt was a real honor,” Benen said. 
“There are a lot of people on that list that 
are my heroes, people like Paul Krugman, 
Rachel Maddow, Keith Olbermann. These 
are people that I look up to; these are peo- 
ple that influence my work all the time.” 

While there are a number of people on 
the list whose work Benen enjoys, there are 
also a number of people on the list whose 
work he isn’t fond of, he said. 

Although he might not agree with the 
thoughts and opinions of some of his fel- 
low honorees, such as Rush Limbaugh and 
Glenn Beck, he still respects their position 
in the political scene, Benen said. 


“J recognize that they are very influ- 


ential in American politics and American 
media,” he said. “So to a certain extent 
I didn’t even mind being on the list with 
them either, because it suggested that I am 
having some impact.” 

Benen has tried to remain involved 
in politics in a number of different ways, 
ranging from getting his master’s degree 
in political science at George Washington 
University to interning at the White House 
during the Clinton administration. 

Benen didn’t truly begin his job as 
a blogger until he moved to Vermont in 
2002, he said.“ 

Vermont is a difficult market to break 
into, politically and journalistically, be- 
cause there are so few outlets and positions 
available, he said. He began blogging in 
order to keep his writing sharp, figuring 
that it would hold him over until he found 
a “real job.” 

As Benen continued to write, his audi- 
ence continued to grow to the point where 
he could charge for advertising. It wasn’t 
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Local blogger Steve Benen writes about news and politics. 


long before Benen moved to other venues 
to voice his political opinions. 

Benen guest-hosted the blog and Web 
site of the Washington Monthly, a maga- 
zine focused on politics and government. 
He eventually became a replacement for 
full time writer Kevin Drum, said Paul 
Glastris, editor-in-chief of the Washington 
Monthly. ‘ 

“If the comments section is any in- 
dication, he has a huge and devoted fan 
base,” Glastris said. “And if the bloggers 
who link to his posts are any indication, he 
‘is extremely wide-read and admired in the 
blogosphere.” 

Atlantic Wire’s recognition of Benen 
was a thrill for the staff at the Washington 
Monthly, but it only confirmed what they 
already knew, which is that Steve is a wide- 
ly influential person, Glastris said. 





Six students anticipate winter break 


By Courtney Jordan 
Staff Writer 


When residence halls close and stu- 
dents pack their cars for the winter break, 
six St. Michael’s students will be boarding 
a plane to Africa. 

They are members of professor Jos- 
selyne Price’s Ghanaian Arts and Culture. 
They have been learning the arts of Afri- 
can drumming, dance and the social sys- 
tems as well as the culture surrounding it, 
Price said. 

The students will be staying in vari- 
ous areas in Ghana for the three and a 
half week duration of winter break. While 
there, they will stay in homes with Ghana- 
ian families, study Ghanaian arts, learn 
about the local culture, and taste the local 
food, Price said. 

Without any direct funding from the 
college, the trip itself will be costing each 
student about $3000, a price they hope to 
mitigate through fundraising events com- 
ing up this month, Price said. 

Their biggest effort is going toward 
the Ghanaian themed dinner that will be 
Thursday, Oct. 22 which will serve Ghana- 


ian food from 6 until 7 p.m., she said. A 
recent e-mail said that the dinner will also 
feature a 50/50 raffle at the end. Tickets 
must be purchased by the 19" and cost $10 
for students and $20 for others, Price said. 

The money they are hoping to fund- 
raise is not only important for the students 
attending the trip, but also for those they 
are assisting in Ghana, said senior Athena 
Matos. 

“We would like to bring over soccer 
balls for the kids,” Price said. “Ghanaians 
love soccer but they don’t have a lot of 
money.” 

Price explained that because of the 
high death rate in Ghana caused by ma- 
laria, the students hope to supply some 
mosquito nets to help prevent the disease. 
They would also like to be able to offer 
malaria medication to the locals that help 
them combat the illness, she said. 

“Simple things like that can save a 
life,” Price said. 

The students will spend the first two 
weeks in Kopeyia at the Dagbe Institute 
to study drumming. After, they will move 
into separate home stays in Kumasi, said 
sophomore Tyler Lyon. 


, Benen’s recent honors 
will not only bring a big- 
ger audience but will hope- 
fully draw more attention 
towards the Washington 
Monthly, Glastris said. 

“J think maybe this 
validates for some mem- 
bers of the elite, who per- 
haps hadn’t been read- 
ing him or us, that many 
people already knew the 
Washington Monthly is a 
seriously influential outlet 
that punches way above its 
weight class,” Glastris said. 
“Tt cements Steve’s already 
considerable reputation as 
one of the hottest and most 
widely-read bloggers in 
America.” 

Benen is one of several 
bloggers mentioned on the 
list. Others include Glenn 
Greenwald, Josh Marshall, 
and Andrew Sullivan. 

Bryan Murley, assis- 
tant professor of new and 
emerging media at Illinois 
University and director of 
innovation for the Center 
for Innovation in College 
Media, was not surprised that a number of 
bloggers were present on the list. 

“Over the past eight years, bloggers 
have become much more influential in 
reframing and sometimes reshaping the 
agenda of discussion around politics,” Mur- 
ley said. “That is why these bloggers have 
been hired by traditional media companies, 
because they have developed an audience 
that listens to what they say.” 

Benen has noticed that blogging has 
become a larger part of traditional media 
as well, he said. 

“The lines are starting to blur a little 
bit, the New York Times has like 40 blogs,” 
Benen said. “It’s no longer on the realm of 
amateurs; it’s spreading to the point where 
it couldn’t be anymore mainstream. I can’t 
think of a major news outlet that doesn’t 


“Ghanaian art and culture is unique. 
There is no other culture like it in the 
world,” Lyon said. 

Although the students won’t be stay- 
ing together, they will rejoin for lessons 
and activities during the day. Having al- 
ready developed a passion for the drum- 
ming, they are eager to emerge themselves 
in the Ghanaian culture, Matos said. 

Matos believes that African drum- 
ming provides a unique artistic outlet, she 
said. 

“Tt is very emotional. When you drum 
it actually acts like a voice,” Matos said. 
“Someone can say something in words and 
then right after someone can drum the ex- 
act same thing.” 

Also along for the trip will be Lorrie 
Smith, professor of African-American lit- 
erature. This will be Smith’s fifth trip to 
Ghana, she said. 

Because none of the students have ever 
traveled to Ghana before, Price hopes the 
trip will alter the students’ cultural aware- 
ness, she said. 

“T have no idea what to expect,” Lyon 
said. “I have a passion for stepping outside 
my comfort zone.” 


have some type of blog or blog-like source 
online.” 

Although he doesn’t think that social 
media and blogging will become main 
news outlets any time soon, the younger 
generation needs to understand and use 
these new forms of media to place stories 
into people’s consciousness, Murley said. 





“T no longer look at (blog- 
ging) as a stepping stone to 
something else. This is living 
the dream.” 


Scott Benen, blogger 


“They will also have to develop habits 
of using those tools to gather information 
and converse with the people who read or 
listen to or watch their reporting,” Murley 
said. 

He thinks that the people will use 
whatever news outlets. best serve their 
needs, whether it is blogging or newspaper, 
Benen said. 

“I feel like it should be a meritocracy, 
I feel like let the best news outlets win, and 
whether that is from the traditional outlets 
or the non-traditional outlets,’ Benen said. 

Benen won’t allow this new honor to 
affect the way he goes about his normal 
routine, he said. = 

“If the work that I’ve been doing has 
helped me get to this point, then there is no 
need to change it; I figure if it’s not broken, 
I’m not going to fix it,” Benen said. 

When Benen began blogging, he 
thought of it as a way of possibly propelling 
him into a new job, he said. Adding that it 
is now his full time job and he doesn’t see 
that changing any time soon. 

“T no longer look at (blogging) as a 
stepping-stone to something else,” Benen 
said. “This is living the dream.” 


Ghana trip 


Price and Smith believe that studying 
abroad provides an essential element to the 
study of a culture. 

“T want it to be something that contrib- 
utes to their lives and what they think they 
can contribute to the world,’ Price said. 
“Studying abroad is important to being a 
citizen in general. It’s important to being 
a productive and engaged adult to appreci- 
ate and extend tolerance and acceptance of 
other cultures.” 

Ghanaian culture holds a special place 
in both Price and Smith’s hearts as they 
have extensive background in the country’s 
history. 

Smith hopes to further the students’ 
knowledge of the African slave trade 
routes by visiting the Cape Coast, home to 
two forts of the trans-Atlantic slave route, 
she said. 

Price, who chose her career path after 
visiting Ghana as a graduate student, hopes 
to elicit a change in the students by immers- 
ing them in a new culture, she said. 

“T want it to change them in the best 
possible way ... through a safe and healthy 
trip,” Price said. 
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The passion of pingpong 


Canterbury suitemates replace boredom with competitive table tennis 


By Tim McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


When entering the Canter- 
bury Great Room on an aver- 
age week night, you won’t find 
stressed out students cramming 
for tests in a quiet environment. 
Instead, you enter the competi- 
tive trash talking world of table 
tennis. 

The constant back and forth 
clattering of a pingpong ball fol- 
lowed by “oohs” and “ahs” and 


the debate of who will play the 
next game can be heard. Chances 
are you will find the guys who 
live in suite 226. 

Juniors Pat Lapiene and 
James Verdery head the pingpong 
gang that descends to the Can- 
terbury Great Room four to five 
times a week. 

_ “A bunch of us lived in Se- 
nior Hall last year, and we had 
a PS3 but it got stolen,” Verdery 
said. “All we had left to do was 


pingpong.” 


The pingpong tradition that 
started last year has robbed most 
of their leisure time this year. 

“Tt has been a great way to get 
everyone in the suite involved,” 
Lapiene said. “It’s a friendly at- 
mosphere filled with a competi- 
tive attitude.” 

But don’t take these guys 
lightly. The games are intense 
and they live by the code: if you 
win, you keep playing. This is not 
gym class pingpong where win- 
ning doesn’t matter. This is high 





flying, forehand crushing, spin 
doctor table tennis. | 

“We’re all friends, but it defi- 
nitely gets heated,” Lapiene said. 
“We love to kill each other’s con- 
fidence. Half the fun of pingpong 
is talking crap.” 

They play the game because 
it gives them something to do, 
Verdery said. They can take a 
break from the heavy flow of es- 
says, reading assignments and 
other college stresses. 

They find that homework 
and food don’t get in the way of 
their routine. If they know they 
can blow off some work or plans, 
they will, Lapiene said. 

“Tt all stems off boredom and 
procrastination,” Verdery added. 

The game is usually played 
to 21 points, unless they want to 
shorten the game and play to 11. 

Prior to the match, the com- 
petitors are in a happy and socia- 
ble mood, but once play begins, 
they turn into athletes ready for 
action, determined and dialed in 
to defeat their opponent. 

Verdery, a master at spin- 


ning the ball, forced Lapiene to_ 


play defensively the whole game. 
The two opponents went back 
and forth, deadlocked up to the 
last point when Verdery finished 
his foe and spiked the ball with 
authority. 

“That’s my bread and butter, 


baby,” Verdery yelled. 

Even players sitting on the 
sidelines carefully eye the match- 
es, watching tendencies so they 
can regain their glory as king of 
the table. 

After sitting out three games, 
junior Saeed Alajmi got his 
chance to play Lapiene. Alajmi 
attacked Lapiene with a devastat- 
ing left forehand the entire match. 
Lapiene scrapped his way back 
within four points and right be- 
fore match point sarcastically got 
the smack talk going again. 

“Don’t lose this one Saeed, 
you're up by a lot!” Lapiene said. 

“What are you talking 
about?” Alajmi replied. 

Alajmi proceeded to win the 
match on a darting backhand re- 
turn that skimmed the end line. 

Verdery said the pingpong he 
and his suitemates play is a great 
way to spend free time and thinks 
pingpong at St. Michael’s is still 
underappreciated. 

“Tt would be great if we could - 
someday have a huge tournament 
in the gym with dozens of ping- 
pong tables,” Verdery said. “If we 
could get enough kids to show up 
maybe someday St. Mike’s will 
have a pingpong club. I know I 
would join.” 





Scanlon brothers join forces for soccer team 


By Harrison Antognioni 
Staff Writer 


Andrew and Steve Scanlon are typi- 
cal college-aged brothers who just hap- 
pen to attend the same school. They also 
both start on the St. Michael’s men’s soccer 
team, and share a unique relationship on 
the field that has translated into wins for 
the team. 

But it’s not all fun and games for these 
siblings, as they understand when to tune 
out off-the-field matters and focus solely 
on the game. The brothers will try to use 
their abilities to help carry the Knights to- 
ward the postseason, one game at a time. 

Andrew, a junior defender-turned- 
midfielder, and Steve, a first-year defend- 
er, are entering their second year on the 
same team and their first together at St. 
Michael’s. 

Andrew was a bit skeptical about hav- 
ing Steve on the same playing field as him, 
not to mention on the same college campus. 
But after awhile, Andrew had a change of 
heart and realized that having a sibling 
around wouldn’t be all that bad, he said. 

“I warmed up to the fact that I would 
have my family here,” Andrew said. “We 
would be able to get closer and play to- 
gether.” 

“T didn’t really want to go here at first 
because I felt like everyone would know me 
as Andrew Scanlon’s brother and I wouldn’t 


have my own identity,” Steve said. 


Steve has also changed his mind, as 
his original feelings about playing along- 
side his brother have evaporated. 

“T don’t really see that problem any- 


more,” Steve said. “Everyone here is pretty 


cool about it, so I feel like my own per- 
son.” 
Hailing from East Sandwich, Mass., 
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Steve Scanlon (above) traps the ball in a 1-0 win over 
American International College on Oct. 17. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Steve Scanlon (left) and his brother Andrew 
(right) await the start of the game with their teammates. 


Andrew and Steve both began playing soc- 
cer at age 5 and built a common love for the 
game. A three-year age difference has lim- 
ited the brothers’ chances to play together. 
The brothers have recently begun to show 
their abilities on the field as teammates. 

The Scanlons’ first game with one an- 
other wasn’t until last summer when they 
played for their native Sandwich club in a 
Cape Cod amateur league. Andrew and 
Steve said that playing on the amateur 
league team was a good opportunity for 
both of them to really learn how the other 
one plays during a game situation. Andrew 
realized his brother’s talent during a game 
last summer, he’said. 

“We were playing this Falmouth team 
who was a rival for us,” Andrew said. “We 
were up 1-0 and they were pushing really 
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hard against us, and Steve put a 
goal in on a cross.” 

“He was running back and 
I was just screaming out loud, 
‘that’s my brother, that’s my 
brother who scored, I live with 
him,” Andrew said. 

Being able to push each 
other harder than unrelated 
players is something that the 
Scanlon brothers recognize as 
a positive trait in their on-the- 
field relationship. They hold 
one another accountable dur- 
ing practices and games, which 
enables them to work harder and become 
even better players. 

“T think we’re able to push each other 
more than I am able to push someone else,” 
Steve said. “Since he’s my brother, I can be 
on him a little bit harder and he can be on 
me a little bit harder.” 

Their parents are very pleased that the 
siblings both attend St. Michael’s and start 
on the soccer team. 

“They love it,’ Steve said. “It’s been 
our dad’s dream since we were kids for us 
to play on the same team.” 

The brothers’ similarities are recog- 
nized by players and coaches. Head coach 
James Franklin is aware of the compari- 
sons that can be drawn from each of the 
brothers, especially on the field. 


“They’re both the epitome of hard 

~work,” Franklin said. “They’re both 

hard-nosed in their uncompromising 
manner of trying to win the ball.” 

Franklin also sees Andrew playing 
a leadership role as the older brother in 
the relationship. 

“They do work very well together 
in that they’re good teammates,” Frank- 
lin said. “They are not concerned with 

individual accolades. They are concerned 
with making sure the team is successful.” 

Franklin cites Andrew as a main rea- 
son for Steve’s great preparation coming in 
as a first-year. Andrew deserves a lot of 
the credit for getting Steve ready for colle- 
giate soccer at the Division II level, Frank- 
lin said. 

Andrew and Steve have had limited 
time to play as a tandem on the team be- 
cause of Andrew’s recent hamstring injury. 
But Franklin sees the Scanlon brothers 
emerging in the near future as a key part of 
the team’s defensive structure. 

“They’re both pretty tough defensive 
players and they have the same sort of work 
ethic,” said senior midfielder Jared Berry. 
“They have an ability to read each other 
and are more comfortable with each other’s 
games.” 

The brothers don’t act all that differ- 
ently during practice than anybody else 
does, Berry said. 

“They’re all business,” Berry said. “It 
doesn’t matter if they’re brothers or not. 
They’re there to get better.” 

The Scanlons hope to play together for 
the remainder of the season, as a healthy 
Andrew started in a 2-1 overtime victory 
at UMass-Lowell on Oct. 14. 


In 2003, the last time the New York Yankees won the American League pennant, who ~ 
was named the ALCS Most Valuable Player? 


C. Aaron Boone _ D. Mariano Rivera © 





By Liz Levenson 
Staff Writer 


The Cougars and the undefeated J2N [ 


Lyons women’s intramural soccer teams 
took to the floor in high spirits and bound- 
less energy with the intent of winning what 
both teams believed to be their most im- 


portant game of the season Thursday, Oct. | 


15. 
Captain and first year Rachael Bowdish 
of the undefeated J2N Lyons was eager 


to lead her team to victory and continue 


their winning streak. The J2N Lyons girls, 
dressed in black t-shirts, looked fierce and 
ready to take on their worthy opponents. 

“I’m sure we’ll be able to crush the 
competition,” said Bowdish. 

Sophomore Emily Kimball of the Cou- 
gars was optimistic and confident about her 
team’s ability to play a solid, fair game, but 
found herself a bit intimidated by the fe- 
rocity of the J2N Lyons women, she said. 

“This is a really big game for us and 
the other team seems really put together,” 
Kimball said. “But I think we’re gonna pull 
through this.” 

The first half was packed with preci- 
sion passing and eager young women go- 
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Cougars claw away at Lyons winning streak 





ing for the gold. 

Sophomore Emily Collins, a member 
of the Cougars, also showed off her im- 
pressive playing skills. 

“Being a first-timer to the intramural 
soccer world, I now understand that the 
aggressive spirit that both teams bring to 
the court is way more than I had initially 
anticipated,” Collins said. 

First year Kerri Mahoney scored the 
first goal of the game for J2N Lyons. The 





Photo by Lauren Menno 


A hard-fought battle between the Cougars and J2N Lyons concluded in a tie on Oct. 15. 


captains signaled for half time and both 
teams took the opportunity to discuss tac- 
tics for what proved to be a crucial second 
half. 

The girls of J2N Lyons huddled to 
discuss their next attack on the Cougars, 
while Cougars team member sophomore 
Alexandra Tashjian psyched her team up 
for a comeback in the second half. 

“We’re going to win this one,” Tashji- 
an said. 


Cougar team member sophomore Sar- 
ah Oleksa was looking forward to tasting 
sweet victory. 

“We're the Cougars after all,” Oleska 
said. ““We’re fierce, beautiful and we don’t 
back down.” 

J2N Lyons was looking forward to 
keeping up its 1-0 lead over the Cougars 
and determined that in order to stay in the 
game they needed to come up with some 
good defensive tactics, Mahoney said. 

“We're doing really well, but we have 
to control it better,” Mahoney said. “They 
have great defense, that’s definitely their 
strongest point.” 

Near the end of the second half, Cou- 
gars’ sophomore Ali McHenry scored the 
first and final goal of the game. The final 
score was 1-1. 

Both teams, exhausted fron smiling, 
took to the field once more in a show of 
good sportsmanship to congratulate each 
other on a game well played. 

“We may not remember the score, but 
we'll always remember the memories,” 
Collins said. 





INTRAMURAL SOFTBALL CHAMPIONS: 


_BROSE CANSECO 





Schrek, first-year Wes Cushing first-year Chris Moskal. 





Photo ey Ceade Te 
Members of Brose Canseco : Back row (left to right) sophomore Michael Jablonski, junior Will 
Towne, junior Drennan Hicks, junior Ryan Magee. Front row (left to right) junior Matt Bahr 
Jr., junior Evan Dewey, junior Joe Leuci. Missing from picture: junior Tim Ahurn, junior Tim 








Intramural Update 







































































Indoor Soccer 
Purple League Women’s League 
Team Record Team Record 
Kansas City Shuffle 3-0 J2N 2-1 
Team Super Duper 2-1 Ballers 2-1 
Team Hardass 2-4 Roygbiv 2d 
Team 6 21 Those Girls 2-1 
FC Duran Duran a LOS 
FC Bordello 0-3 
Gold League Black League 
Team Record Team Record 
Joyce United 20 Panthers 2-0 ! 
Dem Boys 9-4 The Mike's 1-1 
Gunners 4-4 Super Troopers et 
Brosey Altidore 1-2 Mighty Ducks 11 
JenKem 0-2 | Team 5 0-2 











Intramurals: A lot more than just basketball 


By Will Wilcox 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s intramural 
sports program goes beyond 
basketball and soccer. Yoga, 
kickboxing and integrated 
strength and core aerobics are 
also offered. 

“Tt provides a healthy output 
to get exercise and still have 
fun,” said Emily Rendine, stu- 
dent coordinator of intramurals. 

While Rendine is in her first 
year as the student coordinator, 
she said she wants to bring new 
excitement to the programs stu- 
dents know less about, she said. 

Ideas include starting a stu- 
dent run committee, advertising 
more, and hosting free events. In 
addition the idea of having stu- 
dents pay $20 for six different 
lessons is being discussed. This 
would provide students the abil- 
ity to try something, get into it, 


‘nine years, 


and see if they like it. Right now 
yoga, kickboxing, and aerobics 
classes cost $40 for 12 lessons. 

On Mondays vinyasa flow 
yoga meets at 6 p.m. in the 
dance studio. Tuesdays kickbox- 
ing meets at 6 p.m. in the inter- 
national commons. Wednesdays 
regular flow yoga meets at 6:15 
p.m. in the dance studio, and on 
Thursdays integrated strength and 
core aerobics meet in the dance 
studio. 

Kristen Hindes has been a 
veteran yoga teacher at St. Mi- 
chael’s for six years, and teaches 
the flow yoga class on Wednes- 
day. She has practiced yoga for 
loves teaching the 
class, and wants more people to 
join, she said. 

Hindes wants her class to feel 
open so people can relax and feel 
comfortable enough to express 
what they want to do. 

“T don’t come with an agen- 





“It is also a great way ay for 
participants to meet people 
they wouldn’t meet if they 
were just hanging out with 


their friends.” 


Emily Rendine 
Student Coordinator of the 
Intramural Department 


da,” she said. 

She ends class by having all 
her students lie on their backs to 
do the “savasana” pose, which 
means “corpse pose.” She put 
on soothing music, dimmed 
the lights, and her students laid 
down still on their mats as they 
appeared to be in a deep state of 
meditation. 

She said savasana is her stu- 
dent’s favorite pose. 

“It’s a relaxing thing to do 


midweek,” said sophomore Lau- 
ren Ozzella, a weekly flow yoga 
participant. “You can forget about 
work for a while.” 

Ozzella has been taking flow 
yoga for a year and she said it is 
worth the $40. 

Hannah Rose, the new kick- 
boxing instructor has gotten great 
reviews from her participants. 
With many different instructors 
in the past several years, senior 
kickboxer Ashley DeTrano said 
she is the best instructor she has 
had. 

DeTrano loves Rose’s kick- 
boxing class. Her favorite part of 
the class is the different combos 
that make it a full cardio work-out 
she said. 

“Its more of an intense kick- 
boxing experience,” DeTrano 
said, 

DeTrano has taken full ad- 
vantage of the programs that the 
intramural office has offered. She 


has done volleyball and yoga, 
but could not afford to take both 
yoga and kickboxing at the same 
time. She said she would like “the 
chance to try different classes,” 
but when some of them cost mon- 
ey, it is hard to do everything. 

Even if someone does not 
want to be competitive, the in- 
tramural sports program can of- 
fer anyone a good time, Rendine 
said. 

“Tt is also a great way for _ 
participants to meet people they © 
wouldn’t meet if they were just - 
hanging out with their friends,” 
said Rendine. 
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Cluff clips 
school record 


Women’s tennis coach Greg Cluff 


becomes winningest coach in 
St. Michael's history 


By Erica Friede 
Staff Writer 


With a win over St. Anselm College 
on Saturday, Oct. 17, Greg Cluff, with 79 
career victories, has tied the program re- 
cord for most coaching victories (79) in 
just his seventh season as women’s tennis 
head coach at St. Michael’s. 

Cluff eclipsed previous record holder 
Steve LaTulippe who coached the wom- 
en’s tennis team for nine years. 

“Tt’s a nice milestone in a successful 
career — one that we hope will continue for 
many years to come,” said Chris Kenny, 
associate athletic director at St. Michael’s. 

Cluff has led the program to back-to- 
back NCAA Division II postseason tourna- 
ments including the first in program history 
in 2007. In just a short stint at the helm of 
the program, Cluff’s achievements are un- 
deniable. 

“He is a highly valued member of our 
staff, and an important team player in our 
department,” Kenny said. 


Cluff, completely unaware of the 
milestone he had reached with his coach- 
ing victories, said his achievements are not 
about his coaching, but about the team. The 
players are the ones that should feel really 
good about their success, he said. 

“Tt is a great feeling to be part of 
such a successful program, especially un- 
der his guidance,” said Marran Ranks, a 
junior member of the tennis squad. 

Cluff’s coaching philosophy is to cre- 
ate a fun and comfortable atmosphere so 
that individuals can play their best in a low 
stress environment, he said. The players 
can only control their attitudes, not the re- 
sults. 

“T wouldn’t be doing this if it weren’t 
fun,” Cluff said. 

Ranks said Cluff expects three main 
things of his team on the court - to be re- 
spectful, to work hard and to have fun. 

“His coaching philosophy is one of a 
kind,” she added. “He doesn’t put any pres- 
sure on us.” 

Other tennis coaches seem too “hard- 








Photo by Lauren Menno 


Women’s tennis coach Greg Cluff watches while his team battles St. Anselm on 
Saturday, Oct. 17. St. Michael’s went on to win 8-1. 


nosed” and demanding. The players don’t 
look like they’re having any fun, Cluff 
said. 

Cluff believes the fun doesn’t end on 
the tennis courts. Road matches are fre- 
quently paired with stops at Starbucks for 
Frapaccinos. This provides a time when the 
team can either celebrate a win, or quickly 
bounce back from a tough loss. 

“T think what makes Coach Cluff so 
successful is the atmosphere in which he 
runs the program,” said Marybeth Ash, an- 
other junior player. 

The team loves practice because it’s 
always a stress-free environment that not 
only makes the players happy to be there, 
but even more motivated to win, Ash add- 
ed. 

“No coach can make an individual 
play better,” Cluff said. “Tt’s all about try- 
ing to maximize their ability on that day.” 


Building a program from the bottom- 
up has been one of Cluff’s strategies as 
head coach, he said. Instead of recruiting 
the top players first and putting all the fo- 
cus on them, he would rather build a “deep” 
team, Cluff said. 

“That’s one thing that really enables 
us to be successful,” Cluff said. 

Sitting in fourth place in the latest 
Northeast-10 Conference standings, the 
Knights are looking forward to the full 
spring season ahead of them. 

It’s reasonable to expect that the squad 
will finish in the top part of their confer- 
ence and put on a show in the conference 
tournament, Cluff said. 

“Either way,” Cluff added, “that Java 
Chip Frapaccino will still taste the same.” 





Women’s rugby team playofi-bound 
Men’s team falls just short of making the playoffs 


By Brian McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


The men and women’s rugby teams 
have played since late August with the 
hope of making the playoffs. The women’s 
first playoff game is scheduled at MIT on 
Oct. 24. The men’s team fell short of mak- 
ing the playoffs this season but came out 
with a win. 

Having played five games, the wom- 
en’s record stands at 3-2. If the club 
had defeated Middlebury College, the 
women would have hosted the first play- 
off game. The club has made playoffs 
for the past two years, and played away 











Photo by Lucia Suarez 
The men’s rugby club faced off against the 
University of Vermont Saturday, Oct. 17. 


against Tufts University and Wheaton 
College respectively. The women will be 
heading to Massachusetts this weekend. 

The women’s team faced a disap- 
pointing forfeit due to scheduling conflicts 
to start the season, but came back strong 
winning by a large margin against Castle- 
ton, and winning again against Mount Ho- 
lyoke with a dominating 100-0 victory, 
Norton said. 

In rugby a try —-the equivalent of a 
football touchdown— earns five points, the 
kick after the try earns two and a kick earns 
three. The game over Columbus Day break 
against Colby-Sawyer College proved to 
be a closer game, with the women win- 
ning 8-5. The women were happy to play a 
game with stronger competition, said Beth 
Dellipriscoli, senior back captain. 

The rugby club is currently a mem- 
ber of the NERFU (New England Rugby 
Football Union) D-III league. The club 
had the opportunity to move to D-II, but 
chose not to when a large group of women 
graduated last year. Last spring’s turnout 
of first-years and sophomores included a 
group of promising athletes to add depth 
to the team. 

“There is definitely a possibility that if 
things continue they will move up,” Nor- 
ton said. 

Returning to campus early from 
break, and Friday night dinners with coach 
Charles Cisco to watch films of their 
games, show the commitment the women 
have towards moving past the first round of 
the playoffs,” Dellipriscoli said. 

“It’s always a good feeling to have a 
successful season,” Norton said. 


The men’s rugby season on the oth- 
er hand has been dominated by injuries. 
Many of the starting forwards were unable 
to play due to shoulder injuries, rib inju- 
ries, concussions, or various other health 
issues. However, a large group of fresh- 
men and sophomores have stepped up and 
are playing well. 

Rugby is a unique sport at the col- 
legiate level because most of the players 
have not played before. The athletes who 
have joined the team this year have caught 
on quickly, particularly first-year scrum- 
half Ryan Harron and first-year wing Bob- 
by Poland, according to sophomore Brian 
Meloche. 

Injuries are a part of the game though, 
so having a large club with hard-working 
players helps. Several players have stepped 
up playing for the A-side, like sophomores 
‘Big Mike’ Brown and Matthew Foley, 
said senior captain Billy Collins. 

The men’s team, also a member of 
NERFU, in D-II, is playing a different 
schedule this year, with fewer games than 
it has in past years. Its record so far is 1-3, 
with a win against Williams College and 
losses to Norwich University, the Universi- 
ty of Vermont and league champions Mid- 
dlebury College. The team has also won 
a non-league scrimmage against McGill 
University, a strong team that traveled 
from Montreal to face the men’s team. The 
men had to beat UVM this past weekend, 
and Norwich had to lose to Middlebury for 
them to make it to the playoffs. 

The men’s team made the playoffs 
last year but lost against Brown in the first 
round. The men continued playing for the 


NERFU Plate, which they won signifying 
a fifth place finish in the tournament. 

All the teams that lose in the first 
round of playoffs play for the fifth place 
spot, said sophomore Mike Perkins. St. 
Michael’s beat out teams such as the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island to win that tourna- 
ment last year. 





Photo courtesy of Sarah Bailey 
Women’s rugby player senior Alexa Chrisos 
carries the ball against Mount Holyoke on 
Oct. 3. 
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, . 
Athlete of the Week - Laura Ostrout a 
Sophomore | Soccer | Biology | Northfield, Vt. 











Started playing: Third grade 
Favorite sports team: New England 
Patriots 

Music currently on iPod: Mix of 


By: Pete Estes 


‘Red Sox-ism’ 








everything 





Favorite Food: Chicken Parmesan 
Favorite sports movie: “Rudy” 





Favorite athlete: Landon Donovan 





Why Laura? 


® Named NE-10 co-player of the week on 
Oct. 12 after leading the Purple Knights to a 
2-0 week. 


® Scored both goals in 1-0 shutouts of 


Southern New Hampshire University and 


Pace University. 





Goal for the season: Playoffs 

Favorite off-day activity: Sleeping 
Favorite St. Michael’s memory: Coming 
back against LeMoyne, two goals down 
Idol: My grandmother 


Photo by Pete Estes 





Purple Knights Update 





Conference 









Overall 











Men's Soccer 
Women’s Soccer 49-2 
Field Hockey 412 








Volleyball 





5-14 








Golf 


14-30 











Women's Tennis 


5-1 








Men's Tennis 








0-1 








Trivia Answer: 





D - Mariano Rivera 








This week’s schedule 


» Tuesday, Oct. 20: Women’s soccer @ Merrimack, 4 p.m. 
Men's Soccer vs. Merrimack, 3 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct. 21: Volleyball @ SNHU, 7 p.m. 


Field Hockey @ AIC, 6 p.m. 


> Friday, Oct. 23: Volleyball vs. Clarkson, 6 p.m. 


Colby Sawyer, 8 p.m. 
(@ Skidmore Classic) 


» Saturday, Oct. 24: Women’s soccer vs. New haven, noon 
Men’s soccer vs. New Haven, noon 
Field hockey vs.Franklin Pierce, 3 p.m. 
Volleyball vs. FDU Fordham, noon 


Skidmore, 4 p.m. 
(@ Skidmore Classic) 


Sunday, Oct. 25: Cross Country, NE-10 Championship 


Men @ 10 a.m. 
Women @ 11 a.m. 











Field hockey players double-up 


By Mairead McGonagle 
Staff Writer 


A quarter of St. Michael’s 
students participate in varsity 
sports, but some athletes choose 
to go the extra mile and partici- 
pate in multiple seasons. This 
holds true for seven members of 
the field hockey team who par- 
ticipate in another sport during 
different seasons. 

Four field hockey players 
play ice hockey, while another 
three play lacrosse. 

Junior goalie Meghan 
McLaughlin plays field hockey 
in the fall and lacrosse in the 
spring. McLaughlin, a three- 
sport athlete in high school, orig- 
inally planned on only partici- 
pating in lacrosse until her coach 
suggested she try out for both. 

Academics is a challenge 
that dual-season athletes face, 
said Carla Hesler, field hockey 
and women’s lacrosse coach. 

“Time management is an 
important skill that these athletes 
need to have,” Hesler said. 

The decision to play in two 
competitive collegiate seasons is 
not one that is taken lightly and is 
not for everybody, Hesler said. 

“Some athletes like to be in- 
volved, and like to embrace that 
discipline,” she said. 

For senior Molly DiMasi, 
playing multiple sports is all 
she’s ever known. DiMasi was a 
triple-sport athlete in high school 
and chose St. Michael’s because 
she was able to play field hockey 
and ice hockey. 

Factors like defensive versus 





“If I didn’t have them, I wouldn’t 
know what to do with myself.” 


Molly DiMasi, ’10 
Field Hockey and Ice Hockey 


offensive play, and stick length 
contribute to a few problems 
switching between the sports, 
she said. 

DiMasi said she found her 
first years to be difficult, but once 
she found a set schedule, balanc- 
ing the two became easier. 

“The academics are getting 
harder each year, but it is getting 
easier now knowing what I can 
feasibly do,” McLaughlin said. 


The transition from field 
hockey is difficult because play- 
ing in goal for different sports 
is totally different, McLaughlin 
said. 

Although athletes in the field 
hockey season are not required 
to do pre-season practice with 
the ice hockey team, they are 
asked to support their ice hockey 
teammates whenever possible, 
DiMasi said. 

DiMasi and McLaughlin 
both said the key to balancing 
the two sports is communica- 
tion with your teammates and 
coaches. 

“Playing two sports is hard; 
when you get stressed you need 
to talk to your coach,” McLaugh- 
in said. 

“The important thing is to 
make sure you focus on one 
sport at a time, and work your 


hardest,” DiMasi said. 

Both athletes said there are 
many advantages to playing on 
two different sports teams. Di- 
Masi often adds ice hockey lift- 
ing into her field hockey condi- 
tioning to help her improve and 
get stronger, she said. 

“Although you use different 
muscles in ice hockey, I found I 
recovered a lot faster after being 
in shape from the fall,” DiMasi 
said. 

“Playing different sports can 
help to enhance other sports,” 
Hesler added. “Although playing 
a different sport, athletes are still 
reading situations, competing 
and challenging themselves.” 

McLaughlin said she dedi- 
cates most of her year to college 
sports. 

“T couldn’t imagine college 
life without it. Sports teams be- 
come my social life, so I don’t 
feel like I’m missing out,” she 
said. 

DiMasi has grown up around 
sports. “If I didn’t have them, I 
wouldn’t know what to do with 
myself,” she said. 

The camaraderie between 
the girls you play with for two 
seasons is definitely there, 
McLaughlin said. By playing two 
sports you’re able to have close 
relationships on both teams. 

Both athletes agreed they 
could never give up one sport for 
the other. 

“At the end of the season 
you go from the disappointment 
of a loss to the optimism of a 
whole new season,” McLaughlin 
said. 








here is no such thing as a 

© [ses Red Sox fan or 
Yankee fan or any fan for 

that matter. In the professional 
sports world, following a team is 
no longer a hobby or a proximity- 
induced fandom. It’s not an “I 
don’t have anything to do tonight 
so ll watch the game” feeling. 
Nor is it a social tool to help you 
fit into a crowd. Nope. Fandom 
has evolved into an uncontrol- 
lable passion, a sometimes ter- 
rifying obsession, and a crazed, 
chest-painting, § jersey-wearing 
phenomenon. It’s a_ religion. 
As painful as it may be, we 
need to discuss the Red Sox- 
Angels American League Divi- 
sion Series. It hurts, I know, to 
even think about the Jonathan 
Papelbon’s ninth inning debacle. 
I’m sure the Cask’n Flagon was 
stunned into silence as it unfolded. 
Red Sox fans, however, epitomize 
this new religion. They live and 
die by the Red Sox. There is no 
middle ground. It’s all or nothing, 
go big or go home. I watched a 
group of some 100 people pour 
into the Sears home entertainment 
department in Framingham, Mass., 
to watch the last inning. Vladimir 
Guerrero’s base hit was enough 
to daze them into some sort of 
comatose, a trance. They raised 
their hands, jaws open and some 
tears trickled down their cheeks. 
That’s what this religion is 
based on — an extreme devotion 
to a certain club that is power- 
ful enough to induce tears when 
shaken. I call it Red Sox-ism but 
the faith could be readily applied 
to any team of your choosing. 
There are tell-tale signs to 
recognize someone who practices 
some sort of Red Sox-ism. Pic- 
ture that Green Bay Packers fan 
who paints his chest green, wears 
a cheese head and braves the ele- 
ments of the frozen tundra that 
is Lambeau Field. He practices 
Packer-ism. Or even better, ev- 
eryone has seen the couple who 
cheers for two separate teams and 
goes to the game between those 
two teams. One is a Mariners fan 
wearing an Ichiro jersey while 
the other practices Yankee-ism 
and sports a Derek Jeter uniform. 
Perhaps my favorite, though, is 
Krzyzewskiville on the campus of 
Duke University in Durham, N.C. 
Students waste away in shoddily 


assembled tents in hopes that they 
will score tickets to any game dur- 
ing the season. Why? So they can 
be a part of another religion in its 
own right — the Cameron Crazies. 

Sports and religion have al- 
ways been connected in some 
form or another. Athletes often 
place just as much focus on the 
spiritual side of the game as they 
do the physical. After scoring 
touchdowns or hitting homeruns, 
they point up to the sky in thanks 
for their tremendous athletic abil- 
ity. Some athletes make the sign 
of the cross before every at-bat 
and some refer to scripture verses 
on their eye-black. Athletes place 
their faith in some kind of higher 
religious power. Fans who prac- 
tice Red Sox-ism devote them- 
selves exclusively to the team giv- 
ing the players god-like features 
that fans can only try to replicate. 

Let’s look at Major League 
Baseball calendar as if it had to 
merge together with the Catholic 
Church’s liturgical calendar. It 
would probably look something 
like this. As soon as the season 
ends (championship or sweep), 
fans already begin to countdown 
to the beginning of next season. 
Spring training is Lent and when 
the team finally takes the field there 
is an Easter-like euphoria. The re- 
mainder of the regular season is 
Ordinary Time until the playoffs, 
or Advent. And then, if the gods 
on your team say so, a World Se- 
ries championship is Christmas. 

Perhaps we need some stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s to adopt 
Purple Knights-ism and _ start 
painting chests with the names 
of their favorite players. Or at 
least take a more vested interest 
in the endeavors of their fellow 
students. Imagine you and your 
roommates heading out to the 
Doc waving towels with K-N-I- 
G-H-T-S in bold print across your 
torsos. Quite a scene to be sure. 

Fans can sometimes get un- 
ruly with their faith practice but 
that comes with the unparal- 
leled support that they give and 
the undying love they feel for 
their team. I think the formation 
of these new religions is great 
for any level of sports insofar as 
fans are ultimately able to put 
the game into perspective. After 
all, we aren’t even playing the 
game here. We are just watching. 
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Even in the cold, 
St. Micheal’s 
brings the heat 


Photos by Lucia Suarez The St. Michael’s rugby team fights 
for the ball in its loss to UVM on 
Sat. Oct. 17. 
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Junior Andrew Scanlon uses his head in the men’s soccer teams 1-0 victory Senior Billy Collins tackles his opponent in the men’s rugby game against UVM on 
over American International College on Sat. Oct. 17. Sat. Oct. 17. 


